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Agnes 


Sad is my life, and lonely! 
No hope for me, 
Save thou, my love, my only, 
I see! 
Where art thou, O my fairest ? 
Where art thou gone? 
Dove of the rock, I languish 
Alone! 


They say thou art so saintly, 
Who dare love thee? 
Yet bend thine eyelids holy 
On me! 


Though heaven alone possess thee, 
Thou dwell’st above, 
Yet heaven, didst thou but know it, 


Is love, 


There was such an intense earnestness 
in these sounds, that large tears gathered 
in the wide, dark eyes, and fell one after 
another upon the sweet alyssum and maid- 
en’s-hair that grew in the crevices of the 
marble wall. She shivered and drew 
away from the parapet, and thought of 
stories she had heard the nuns tell of 
wandering spirits who sometimes in lone- - 
some places pour forth such entrancing 
music as bewilders the brain of the un- 
wary listener, and leads him to some fear- 
ful destruction. 

“ Aones!” said the sharp voice of old 
Elsie, appearing at the door, — “here! 
where are you : eg 

“ Here, grandmamma.” 
time 0’ 


“Who ’s that singing this 


night ?” 
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Somehow the child felt as if that sing- 
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port between her and something vague 
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harm done? We will sprinkle 
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office of Saint Agnes, and let them sing 
till they are hoarse.” 

Such was the triumphant view which 
this energetic good woman took of the 
power of the means of grace which her 
church placed at her disposal. 

Nevertheless, while Agnes was kneel- 
ing at her evening-prayers, the old dame 
consoled herself with a soliloquy, as with 
a brush she vigorously besprinkled the 
premises with holy water. 
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scent of the blossoms arose like clouds 
about the cottage. The moonlight stream- 
ed through the unglazed casement, and 
made a square of light on the little bed 
where Agnes was sleeping, in which 
square her delicate face was framed, 
with its tremulous and spiritual expres- 
sion most resembling in its sweet plain- 
tive purity some of the Madonna faces 
of Fra Anze 
flowers of Italian religion and poetry. 
3y her side lay her grandmother, with 
those sharp, hard, clearly cut features, so 
worn and bronzed by time, so lined with 
labor and care, 


°0, — those tender wild- 


as to resemble one of the 
Fates in the picture of Michel Angelo ; 
and even in her sleep she held the deli- 
of the child in her own 
me, with a strong and de- 


cate lily hand 


hard, brown 
termine cl 

While they sleep, we must tell some- 
thing more of the story of the little Ag- 
nes, — of what she is, and what are the 
made her such. 
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was not born a peasant. 
was the wife of a steward 
creat families of Rome 
whose state and traditions were princely. 
Elsie, as ber figure and profile and all 
her words and movements indicated, was 
of a strong, shrewd, ambitious, and cour- 
ageous ch er, and well disposed to 
turn to adva 
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and delicate, that looked as if they were 
made of Sévres china; spaniels with long 
silky ears and fringy paws; apes and 
monkeys, that made at times sad de- 
vastations in her wardrobe; and a most 
charming little dwarf, that was ugly 
enough to frighten the very owls, and 
spiteful as he was ugly. She had, more- 
over, peacocks, and macaws, and parrots, 
and all sorts of singing-birds, and falcons 
of every breed, and horses, and hounds, 
—§in short, there is no saying what she 
did not have. One day she took it into 
her head to add the little Isella to the 
number of her acquisitions. With the 
easy grace of aristocracy, she reached 
out her jewelled hand and took Elsie’s 
one flower to add to her conservatory, 
—and Elsie was only too proud to have 
it so. 

Her daughter was kept constantly 
about the person of the Duchess, and 
instructed in all the wisdom which would 
have been allowed her, had she been the 
Duchess’s own daughter, which, to speak 
the truth, was in those days nothing very 
profound, — consisting of a little singing 
and instrumentation, a little embroidery 
and dancing, with the power of writing 
her own name and of reading a love- 
letter. 

All the world knows that the very idea 
of a pet is something to be spoiled for the 
amusement of the pet-owner; and Isella 
was spoiled in the most particular and 
circumstantial manner. She had suits 
of apparel for every day in the year, 
and jewels without end,—for the Duchess 
was never weary of trying the effect of 
her beauty in this and that costume; so 
that she sported through the great grand 
halls and down the long aisles of the gar- 
den much like a bright-winged humming- 
bird, or a damsel-fly all green and gold. 
She was a genuine child of Italy, — full 
of feeling, alive in 
every nerve to the finger-tips ; and un- 


spirit, and genius, 


der the tropical sunshine of her mistress’s 
favor she grew as an Italian rose-bush 
does, throwing its branches freakishly 
over everything in a wild labyrinth of 
perfume, brightness, and thorns. 
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For a while her life was a triumph, 
and her mother triumphed with her at an 
humble distance. The Duchess had no 
daughter, and was devoted to her with 
the blind fatuity with which ladies of 
rank at times will invest themselves in 
a caprice. She arrogated to herself all 
the praises of her beauty and wit, al- 
lowed her to flirt and make conquests 
to her heart’s content, and engaged to 
marry her to some handsome young of- 
ficer of her train, when she had done 
being amused with her. 

Now we must not wonder that a young 
head of fifteen should have been turned by 
this giddy elevation, nor that an old head 
of fifty should have thought all things 
were possible in the fortune of such a 
favorite. Nor must we wonder that the 
young coquette, rich in the laurels of a 
hundred conquests, should have turned 
her bright eyes on the son and heir, when 
he came home from the University of Bo- 
logna. Nor is it to be wondered at that 
this same son and heir, being a man as 
well as a duke’s son, should have done 
as other men did, — fallen desperately in 
love with this dazzling, sparkling, piquant 
mixture of matter and spirit, which no 
university can prepare a young man to 
comprehend, — which always seemed to 
run from him, and yet always threw ‘a 
Parthian shot behind her as she fled. 
Nor is it to be wondered at, if this same 
duke’s son, after a week or two, did not 
know whether he was on his head or his 
heels, or whether the sun rose in the 
east or the south, or where he stood, or 
whither he was going. 

In fact, the youthful pair very soon 
into that dream-land where are 
no more any points of the compass, no 
more division of time, no more latitude 
and longitude, no more up and down, 
but only a general wandering among 
enchanted groves and singing nightin- 
gales. 

It was entirely owing to old Elsie’s 
watchful shrewdness and address that 
the lovers came into this paradise by 
the gate of marriage; for the young 
man was ready to offer anything at the 


came 
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feet of his divinity, as the old mother 
was not slow to perceive. 

So they stood at the altar, for the time 
being a pair of as true lovers as Romeo 
and Juliet: but then, what has true love 
to do with the son of a hundred genera- 
tions and heir to a Roman principality ? 

Of course, the rose of love, having 
gone through all its stages of bud and 
blossom into full flower, must next begin 
to drop its leaves. Of course. Who 
ever heard of an immortal rose? 

The time of discovery came. Isella 
was found to be a mother; and then the 
storm burst upon her and drabbled her 
in the dust as fearlessly as the summer- 
wind sweeps down and besmirches the 
lily it has all summer been wooing and 
flattering. 

The Duchess was a very pious and 
moral lady; and of course threw her fa- 
vorite out into the street as a vile weed, 
and virtuously ground her down under 
her jewelled high-heeled shoes. 

She could have forgiven her any com- 
mon frailty ;— of course it was natural 
that the girl should have been seduced 
by the all-conquering charms of her son ; 
—but aspire to marriage with their 
house !— pretend to be her son’s wife! 
Since the time of Judas had such treach- 
ery ever been heard of ? 

Something was said of the propriety 
of walling up the culprit alive, — a mode 
of disposing of small family-matters some- 
what & la mode in those times. But the 
Duchess acknowledged herself foolishly 
tender, and unable quite to allow this 
very obvious propriety in the case. 

She contented herself with turning 
mother and daughter into the streets 
with every mark of ignominy, which 
was reduplicated by every one of her 
servants, lackeys, and court-companions, 
who, of course, had always known just 
how the thing must end. 

As to the young Duke, he acted as a 
well-instructed young nobleman should, 
who understands the great difference 
there is between the tears of a duch- 
ess and those of low-born women. No 
sooner did he behold his conduct in the — 
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light of his mother’s countenance than 
he turned his back on his low marriage 
with edifying penitence. He did not 
think it necessary to convince his mother 
of the real existence of a union whose 
very supposition made her so unhappy, 
and occasioned such an uncommonly 
disagreeable and tempestuous state of 
things in the well-bred circle where his 
birth called him to move. Being, how- 
ever, a religious youth, he opened his 
mind to his family-confessor, by whose 
advice he sent a messenger with a large 
sum of money to Elsie, piously commend- 
ing her and her daughter to the Divine 
protection. He also gave orders for an 
entire new suit of raiment for the Vir- 
gin Mary in the family-chapel, includ- 
ing a splendid set of diamonds, and 
promised unlimited candles to the altar 
of a neighboring convent. If all this 
could not atone for a youthful error, it 
was a pity. So he thought, as he drew 
on his riding-gloves and went off on a 
hunting-party, like a gallant and relig- 
ious young nobleman. 

Elsie, meanwhile, with her forlorn and 
disgraced daughter, found a temporary 
asylum in a neighboring mountain-vil- 
lage, where the poor, bedrabbled, brok- 
en-winged song-bird soon panted and 
fluttered her little life away. 

When the once beautiful and gay 
Isella had been hidden in the grave, 
cold and lonely, there remained a little 
wailing infant, which Elsie gathered to 
her bosom. 

Grim, dauntless, and resolute, she re- 
solved, for the sake of this hapless one, 
to look life in the face once more, and 
try the | 

Taking the infant in her arms, she 


yattle under other skies. 


travelled with her far from the scene of 
her birth, and set all her energies at 
work to make for her a better destiny 
than that which had fallen to the lot of 
her unfortunate mother. 

She set about to create her nature and 
order her fortunes with that sort of down- 
right energy with which resolute people 
always attack the problem of a new 
human existence. This child should be 
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happy ; the rocks on which her mother 
was wrecked she should never strike 
upon, — they were all marked on Elsie’s 
chart. Love had been the root of all 
poor Isella’s troubles, —and Agnes never 
should know love, till taught it safely by 
a husband of Elsie’s own choosing. 

The first step of security was in naming 
her for the chaste Saint Agnes, and pla- 
cing her girlhood under her special pro- 
tection. Secondly, which was quite as 
much to the point, she brought her up 
laboriously in habits of incessant indus- 
try,—never suffering her to be out of 
her sight, or to have any connection or 
friendship, except such as could be car- 
ried on under the immediate supervision 
of her piercing black eyes. Every night 
she put her to bed as if she had been an 
infant, and, wakening her again in the 
morning, took her with her in all her dai- 
ly toils, — of which, to do her justice, she 
performed all the hardest portion, leav- 
ing to the girl just enough to keep her 
hands employed. and her head steady. 

The peculiar circumstance which had 
led her to choose the old town of Sor- 
rento for her residence, in preference to 
any of the beautiful villages which im- 
pearl that fertile plain, was the existence 
icated 


to Saint Agnes, under whose protecting 





there of a flourishing convent ded 


shadow her young charge might more 
securely spend the earlier years of her 
life. 

With this view, having hired the dom- 
icile we have already described, she lost no 
time in making the favorable acquaint- 
ance of the sisterhood,— never coming 
to them empty-handed. The finest or- 
anges of her garden, the whitest flax of 
her spinning, were always reserved as 
offerings at the shrine of the patroness 
whom she sought to propitiate for her 
grandchild. 

In her earliest childhood the little Ag- 
nes was led toddling to the shrine by her 
zealous relative; and at the sight of her 
fair, sweet, awe-struck face, with its viny 
mantle of encircling curls, the torpid bos- 
oms of the sisterhood throbbed with a 
strange, new pleasure, which they hum- 
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bly hoped was not sinful,—as agreeable 
things, they found, generally were. They 
loved the echoes of her little feet down 
the damp, silent aisles of their chapel, and 
her small, sweet, slender voice, as she 
asked strange baby-questions, which, as 
usual with baby-questions, hit all the in- 
soluble points of philosophy and theology 
exactly on the head. 

The child became a special favorite 
with the Abbess, Sister Theresa, a tall, 
thin, bloodless, sad-eyed woman, who 
looked as if she might have been cut 
out of one of the glaciers of Monte 
Rosa, but in whose heart the little fair 
one had made herself a niche, pushing 
her way up through, as you may have 
seen a lovely blue-fringed gentian stand- 
ing in a snow-drift of the Alps with its 
little ring of melted snow around it. 

Sister Theresa offered to take care 
of the child at any time when the grand- 
mother wished to be about her labors; 
and so, during her early years, the lit- 
tle one was often domesticated for days 
together at the Convent. A perfect my- 
thology of wonderful stories encircled her, 
which the good sisters were never tired 
of repeating to each other. 
the simplest sayings and doings of child- 
hood, — handfuls of such wild-flowers as 
bespread the green turf of nursery -life 
everywhere, but miraculous blossoms in 
the eyes of these good women, whom Saint 
Agnes had unwittingly deprived of any 
power of making comparisons or ever 
having Christ’s sweetest parable of the 
heavenly kingdom enacted in homes of 
their own. 

Old Jocunda, the porteress, never 
failed to make a sensation with her one 
stock-story of how she found the child 
standing on her head and crying, — hav- 
ing been put into this reversed position 
in consequence of climbing up on a high 
stool to get her little fat hand into the 
vase of holy water, failing in which 
Christian attempt, her heels went up 
and her head down, greatly to her dis- 
may. 

“ Nevertheless,” said old Jocunda, 
gravely, “it showed an edifying turn 
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in the child; and when I lifted the little 
thing up, it stopped crying the minute 
its little fingers touched the water, and 
it made a cross on its forehead as sensi- 
ble as the oldest among us. Ah, sisters! 
there ’s grace there, or I’m mistaken.” 
All the signs of an incipient saint were, 
indeed, manifested in the little one. She 
never played the wild and noisy plays 
of common children, but busied herself 
in making altars and shrines, which she 
adorned with the prettiest flowers of the 
gardens, and at which she worked hour 
alter hour in the quietest and happiest 
earnestness. Her dreams were 
stant source of wonder and edification 
in the Convent, for they were all of 
angels and saints; and many a time, af- 
ter hearing one, the sisterhood crossed 
themselves, and the Abbess said, “2x 
oribus parvulorum.” 


a con- 


Always sweet, du- 
tiful, submissive, cradling herself every 
night with a lulling of sweet hymns and 
infant murmur of prayers, and found 
sleeping in her little white bed with her 
crucifix clasped to her bosom, it was no 
wonder that the Abbess thought her the 
special favorite of her divine patroness, 
and, like her, the subject of an early vo- 
cation to be the celestial bride of One 
fairer than the children of men, who 
should snatch her away from all earthly 
things, to be united to Him in a celes- 
tial paradise. 
As the child grew older, she often 

at evening, with wide, wonderi 


listening over and over again to the 
ry of the fair Saint Agnes:— Low she 


was a princess, living in her father’s pal- 
ace, of such exceeding beauty and grace 

r, yet of 
such sweetness and humility as passed 


that none saw her but to love he 
all comparison ; and how, when a hea- 
then prince would have espoused her to 
his son, she said, “ Away from me, tempt- 
er! for I am betrothed to a lover who 
; at P = 1 } 
is greater and fairer than any earthly 
suitor, — he is so fair that the sun and 


moon are ravished by his bheauiy, so 
mighty that the angels of heaven are 
his servants”; how she bore meekly 


with persecutions and threatenings and 
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death for the sake of this unearthly love ; 
and when she had poured out her blood, 
came to her mourning friends 
in ecstatic vision, all white and glisten- 
ing, with a fair lamb by her side, and 
bade them weep not for her, because she 
Was rei 


how she 


sning with Him whom on earth she 
There 
was also the legend of the fair Cecilia, 
the lov 


had preferred vo all other lovers. 


ely rousician whom angels had 
rapt away t 
that qu 


their choirs; the story of 
nly saint, Gatharine, who pass- 
ed through the courts of heaven, and 
saw the 
lilies, and the Virgin on her throne, who 


gave her the 


‘Is crowned with roses and 


wedding-ring that espous- 
ed her to be.the bride of the King Eter- 
nal. 

Fed with such legends, it could not be 
but that a child with a sensitive, ner- 
vous organization and vivid imagination 
should have grown up with an unworldly 
and spiritual character, and that a poetic 
mist should have enveloped all her out- 
ward perceptions similar to that palpitat- 
ing veil of blue and lilac vapor that en- 
shrouds the Italian landscape. 

Nor is it to be marvelled at, if the re- 
sults of this system of education went 
far beyond what the good old grand- 
mother intended. . For, though a stanch 
good Christian, after the manner of those 
times, yet she had not the slightest mind 
to see her grand-daughter a nun; on the 
coutrary, she was working day and night 
to add to her dowry, and had in -her 
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eye a reputable middle-aged blacksmith, 
who was a man of substance and pru- 
dence, to be the husband and keeper of 
her precious treasure. In a home thus 
established she hoped to enthrone her- 
self, and provide for the rearing of a gen- 
eration of stout-limbed girls and boys 
who should grow up to make a flourish- 
ing household in the land. This subject 
she had not yet broached to her grand- 
daughter, though daily preparing to do 
so, — deferring it, it must be told, from a 
sort of jealous, yearning craving to have 
wholly to herself the child for whom she 
had lived so many years. 

Antonio, the blacksmith to whom this 
honor was destined, was one of those 
broad-backed, full-chested, long-limbed 
fellows one shall often see around Sor- 
rento, with great, kind, black eyes like 
those of an ox, and all the attributes of a 
healthy, kindly, animal nature. Content- 
edly he hammered away at his business ; 
and certainly, had not Dame Elsie of 
her own providence elected him to be 
the husband of her fair grand-daughter, 
he would never have thought of the mat- 
ter himself; but, opening the black eyes 
aforenamed upon the girl, he perceived 
that she was fair, and also received an 
inner light through Dame Elsie as to 
the amount of her dowry; and, putting 
these matters together, conceived a kind- 
ness for the maiden, and awaited with 
tranquillity the time when he should be 
allowed to commence his wooing. 
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burden that, nevertheless, it enables them 
to bear. The lever of Archimedes would 
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until they touch the springs of inspira- between which must exist minute periods 


tion, and are indued with power: then, of repose; but in many instances the 

once potent and pure, they gush into return is simply a relaxation or a sub- 

» be influences, to make epochs, sidence, and be longs, therefore, to the 

revail over that through whose department of rest. Discourse itself, it 

agency they first obtained strength. will be observed, has its pauses, sea- 

Thus, every re, through all realms, sons of repose thickly interspersed in 

do the opposite principles of Rest and Mo- the action of speech; and besides these 

ion deper pon and reciprocally em- has its accented and unaccented sylla- 

power ear ther. In every act, mechan- bles, emphatic and unemphatic words, 

ical, mental, social, must both take part — illustrating thus in itsel he law 

ether; and upon the per- which it here affirms. tory is full of 

is consent depends the quality the same thing; the tides of faith and 

m. Every progress is con- feeling now ascend and now subside, 

4 permanence; every per- through a he ages, in the soul of hu- 
but in and through prog- manity; each new aflirmati 


ull, and with equal and the way for new doubt, 


, strives to move, doubt in the end furthers and enl 
but chaos is come; belief; the pendulum of destiny sw 
es to move, and therefore to and fro forever, and earth’ 
ay supervenes, which is mo- life and heaven’s remotest star swi 
motion downward. it, ing but to fall, and falling 
this general statement, may rise again. So d 
there are two the very bottom of the 
hese universal op- of Nature pulses, and the ech 
into reciprocation. The and all music and the throbbi 
obvious is the method and swaying destinies of m 
wr of rest from motion; low and proclaim the law of 
of continuous equality, _ life. 
lled a rest in motion. The universality and mutua 
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by distance deepened and refined into 
that marvellous bass which we all know. 
And doubtless the jars, the discords, and 
moral contradictions of time, however 
harsh and crazy at the outset, flow into 
exact undulation along the ether of eter- 
nity, and only as a pure proclamation 
of law attain to the earof Heaven. Nay, 
whoso among men is able to plant his 
ear high enough above this rude clangor 
may, in like manner, so hear it, that it 
shall be to him melody, solace, fruition, 
a perpetual harvest of the heart’s dear- 
est wishes, a perpetual corroboration of 
that which faith affirms. 

We may therefore easily understand 
why musical sounds are musical, why 
they are acceptable and moving, while 
those affront the sense in which the mi- 
nute reposes are capricious, and, as it 
were, upon ill terms with the movements. 
The former appeal to what is most uni- 
versal and cosmical within us,—to the 
pure Law, the deep Nature in our breasts; 
they fall in with the immortal rhythm of 
life itself, which the others encounter and 
impugn. 

It will be seen also that verse differs 
from prose as musical sounds from ordi- 
nary tones; and having so deep a ground 
in Nature, rhythmical speech will be sure 
to continue, in spite of objection and 
protest, were it, if possible, many times 
more energetic than that of Mr. Carlyle. 
But always the best prose has a certain 
in Mil- 


ton’s grander passages there is a sym- 


rhythmic emphasis and cadence : 


phony of organs, the bellows of the mighty 
North (one might say) filling their pipes ; 
Goldsmith’s flute still breathes through 
his essays; and in the ampler prose of 
Bacon there is the swell of a summer 
ocean, and you can half fancy you hear 
the long soft surge falling on the shore. 
Also in all good writing, as in good read- 
ing, the pauses suffer no slight; they are 
treated handsomely ; and each sentence 
rounds gratefully and clearly into rest. 
Sometimes, indeed, an attempt is made to 
reach in an illegitimate way this force 
of firm pauses, as in exaggerated French 
style, wherein the writer seems never to 
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stride or to run, but always to jump like 
a frog. 

Again, as reciprocal opposites, our two 
principles should be of equal dignity and 
value. To concede, however, the equal- 
ity of rest with motion must, for an Amer- 
ican, be not easy; and it is therefore in 
point to assert and illustrate this in par- 
ticular. What better method of doing 
so than that of taking some one large 
instance in Nature, if such can be found, 
and allowing this, after fair inspection, 
to stand for all others? And, as it hap- 
pens, just what we require is quite at hand; 


—the alternation of Day and Night, of 


sleep and waking, is so broad, obvious, 
and familiar, and so mingled with our 
human interests, that its two terms are 
easily subjected to extended and clear 
comparison ; while also it deserves dis- 
cussion upon its own account, apart from 
its relation to the general subject. 

Sleep is now popularly known to be 
coextensive with Life,— inseparable from 
vital existence of whatever grade. The 
rotation of the earth is accordingly im- 
plied, as was happily suggested by Paley, 
in the constitution of every animal and 
every plant. 
fore, that this necessity was not laid upon 
man through some inadvertence of Na- 
ture; on the contrary, this arrangement 
must be such as to her seemed altogether 


It is quite evident, there- 


suitable, and, if suitable, economical. Ea- 
ger men, however, avaricious of perform- 
ance, do not always regard it with entire 
complacency. 
been apt to set up a controversy with Na- 


Especially have the saints 


ture in this particular, submitting with in- 
finite unwillingness to the law by which 


they deem themselves, as it were, de- 


frauded of life and activity in so large 
measure. In form, to be sure, their ac- 
cusation lies solely against themselves ; 
they reproach themselves with sleeping 
beyond need, sleeping for the mere lux- 
ury and delight of it; but the venial self- 
deception is quite obvious, — nothing 
plainer than that it is their necessity it- 
self which is repugnant to them, and that 
their wills are blamed for not sufficiently 


withstanding and thwarting it. Pious 
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William Law, for example, is unable to 
disparage sleep enough for his content. 
“ The poorest, dullest refreshment of the 
body,” he calls it,. . .“ such a dull, stupid 
state of existence, that even among ani- 
mals we despise them most which are 
most drowsy.” You should therefore, 
so he urges, “ begin the day in the spirit 
of renouncing sleep.” Baxter, also, — 
at that moment a walking catalogue and 
epitome of all diseases, — thought himself 
guilty for all sleep he enjoyed beyond 
three hours a day. More’s Utopians were 
to rise at very early hours, and attend 
scientific lectures before breakfast. 

Ambition and cupidity, which, in their 
way, are no whit less earnest and self- 
sacrificing than sanctity, equally look up- 
on sleep as a wasteful concession to bodily 
wants, and equally incline to limit such 
concession to its mere minimum. Com- 
monplaces accordingly are perpetually 
circulating in the newspapers, especially 
in such as pretend to a didactic tone, 
wherein all persons are exhorted to early 
rising, to resolute abridgment of the hours 
of sleep, and the like. That Sir Walter 
Raleigh slept but five hours in twenty- 
four; that John Hunter, Frederick the 
Great, and Alexander von Humboldt slept 
but four; that the Duke of Wellington 
made it an invariable rule to “ turn out” 
whenever he felt inclined to turn over, 
and John Wesley to arise upon his first 
awaking: instances such as these ap- 
pear on parade with the regularity of 
militia troops at muster; and the precept 
duly follows, —“ Whoso would not be in- 


vant, let him go and do likewise.” 





‘ All great men have been early risers,” 
Says my hewsp aper. 

Of late, indeed, a better knowledge 
of the laws of health, or perhaps only a 
keener sense of its value and its insta- 


le these rash in- 





bility, begins to supe 
culcations; and 


sraphs due to some 


discreet Dr. Hall make the rounds of 





the press, in h we are reminded that 
early rising, in order to prove a benefit, 


rather than a source of mischief, must be 
duly matched with early going to bed. 
The one, we are told, will by no means 
VOL. VII. R4 





answer without the other. As yet, how- 
ever, this is urged upon hygienic grounds 
alone; it is a mere concession to the body, 
a bald necessity that we hampered mor- 
tals lie under; which necessity we are 
quite at liberty to regret and accuse, 
though we cannot with safety resist it. 
Sleep is still admitted to be a waste of 
time, though one with which Nature alone 
is chargeable. And I own, not without 
reluctance, that the great authority of 
Plato can be pleaded for this low view of 
its functions. In the “ Laws” he enjoins 
a due measure thereof, but for the sake of 
health alone, and adds, that the sleeper is, 
for the time, of no more value than the 
dead. Clearly, mankind would sustain 
some loss of good sense, were all the dul- 
lards and fat-wits taken away ; and San- 
cho Panza, with his hearty, “ Blessings 
on the man that invented sleep!” here 
ekes out the scant wisdom of sages. The 
talking world, however, of our day takes 
part with the Athenian against the Man- 
chegan philosopher, and, while admitting 
the present necessity of sleep, does not 
rejoice in its original invention. If, ac- 
cordingly, in a computation of the length 
of man’s life, the hours passed in slumber 
are carefully deducted, and considered 
as forming no part of available time, not 
even the medical men dispute the justice 


of such procedure. They have but this 





to say: —“ The stream of life is not 
g enough to keep the mill of ac- 


stron 
tion always going; we must therefore 
periodically shut down the gate and al- 
low the waters to accumulate; and he 

] 


ever loses more than he gains who at- 





tempts any avoidance of this natural 
n¢ cessity.” 

As medical men, they are not required, 
perhaps, to say more; and we will be 
grateful to them for faithfully urging this, 
— especially when we consider, that, un- 
+} 


der the sage arrangements now existin 


YW 


all that the physician does for the gen- 


in defi- 


eral promotion of health is don 
ance of his own interests. We, however, 
have further questions to ask. Why is 
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not the life-stream more afflue1 


is needful.— but wherefore? The physi- 
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genius, or in the stand-points from which 
they respectively looked out upon human 
affairs. They had children, loved them, 
and each lost some of them; and they 
felt 


tenderly for each other when each 
e grave was opened. 


amiable of 


Southey, the 


most men in domestic life 


’ 


generous, serene, and playful, 
crew absolutely ferocious about politics, 
is his articles in the “ Quarterly Review” 
showed all the Wordsworth, who 


h 


world. 
ul some of the irritability and pettish- 
ness, mildly described by himself as “ gen- 
tle stirrings of the mind,” which ocecasion- 
ally render great men ludicrously like 
children, and who was, moreover, highly 


conservative after his early democratic 
had passed off, grew more and more 
ral wit I do not 


verat d towards the Reform- 


h advancing years. 
mean that he 


ers, — but that he became mor 
tolerant, and generally sympathetic in h 
political views and temper. It thus hap- 
pened that society at a distance tool 


wrong impression of the two men, 


to be an ill-condi- 


“1 bigot, and Wordsworth a serene 


ysopher, far 


— supposing Southey 


above being disturbed by 
uubles in daily life, or paying any atten- 
He showed some 


the way, 


ion to party-politics. 


eaking of this matter of té mper. In 


he said that the world certain- 


loes get on in minor morals: that when 


» was young “ everybody had a temper”; 
whereas now no such thing is allowed; 
sites a , ; 

ility is the rule; and an imperfect 


is an offence and a misfortune 


distinctive character. 


Among 


arrived from strangers, in the 


the letters which now ar 


of Wordsworth’s fame, was one which 


might have come from Coleridge, if they 
had 


never met. It was full of admiration 


and sympathy, expressed as such feelings 


would be by a man whose analytical and 
speculative faculties predominated over 
all the rest. The writer was, indeed, in 
those days, marvellously like Coleridge, 
—subtile in analysis to excess, of gor- 
geous imagination, bewitching discourse, 


fine scholarship, with a magnificent pow- 
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er of promising and utter incapacity in 
performing, and with the same habit of 
intemperance in opium. By his own ac- 
count, his “ disease was to meditate too 
little.” I 


hardly explain that this was De Quincey 


much and observe too need 


and when I have said that, I need hard- 
ly explain further that advancing time 
and closer acquaintance made the like- 
ness to Coleridge bear a smaller and small- 
er proportion to the whole character of 
the man. 

In return for his letter of admiration 
and sympathy, he received an invitation 
More than once 
but 


when within a few miles, the shyness un- 


to the Grasmere valle 


he set forth to avail himself of it ; 


der which in those days he suffered over- 
powered his purpo ind he tur1 
pur} 


After having achieved the meeting, how- 
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was universally known that a 
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remarkable a memory that he carried 
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This was in 


1838, a dozen year fore the poet's 
leath. The point of interest is, — How 
did 


wrong ? 


the wronged family endure the 
They were quiet about it,—that 


but Words- 
friend of his and 


is, sensible and dignified ; 
more. A 


mine was talking with him over the fire, 
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just when De Quincey’s disclosures were 
making the most noise, and mentioned 


the subject. Wordsworth begged to be 
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the Boltons at Storrs, and when Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Southey were of the 
company; and he liked almost as well 


steering the packet-boat from Waterhead 
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to Bowness, till the steamer drove out the 
old-fashioned conveyance. Ile sat at the 
stern, immovable, with his hand on the 
rudder, looking beyond the company of 


journeymen-carpenters, fish- and butter- 


women, and tourists, with a gaz 
water-and-sky-line which never shifte 
Sometimes a learned professor 
er sportsman was with him; bu 
no word, : his mou 
ut unde his beard. 

ar ih , , 

worth taking the voyage for: 
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it is enough to say that Scott's injunction 
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cleanly,” if he wished for the M 

losophy Chair, was precisely what was 
needed. It was still needed some tim 
after, when, though a Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, he was seen, with poor Camp- 
bell, leaving a tavern one morning, in 
Edinburgh, haggard and red-eyed, hoarse 


only the 


and feeble 
Campbell, but the mighty Wilson, — they 


having sat together twenty-four hours, 


exhausted, — not 


discussing poetry and wine with all their 


united energies. 


ey, any more than their 


rows came 


ity, they could feel 
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relate, believing 
I { 


He was not 


himself undervalued 
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1, and fretting his heart over 


otion: rt he must have 


2 blessed hour while planting 


ds for which many generations 
traveller 


irom 


efultohim. Let the 


n, when looking abroad 


ller , near Bowness. Below lies 
» whole leneth of Windermere, from 
hous f Cl cate, nestling 


Cc Be a- 


» range of bot! 


to th 


l, as if 

when 

non things 
The y lid thei 


ends to wit and polite let- 


about ¢ 

way. 

and they expected to be minister- 
This was rather 
had 


1er pur- 
i 


» fashion. 
0 visitors to whom it 

to talk for any ot] 
say what presente 

but it is a privilege to have 

faithful sisters, and to have 
n a good specimen of the lit- 


ty of the last century. 


is another spot in that neigh- 


1 strangers look up to with 


District. 


interest from the lake i st If, — Dovens st, 


of Mrs. Hemans for the short 


of her residence at the L 


abode 
She 


] 
1ACS. 


the first time from the lake, 


ied corre spondens e 


erateful nature. scott 
again; and Wordsworth ¢ 
to do him honor. 
member the Swan Inn, 

under the 
There Scott went dail; 
a glass of something good, while Words- 
worth’s guest, and treated with the home- 
One 


ly fare of the Grasmere cottage. 


morning, his host, himself, and Southey 
went up to the Swan, to start thence with 


The 


ponies for the ascent of Helvellyn. 
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innkeeper saw them coming, and accost- day, it has been a common thing for il- 
ed Scott with “Eh, Sir! ye ’re come lustrious persons to appear in our valleys. 


early for your draught to-day !”—a dis- Statesmen, churchmen, university -men, 


closure which was not likely to embar- 


princes, peers, bishops, authors, artists, 
nd during the latter years 
probably the least-discomposed member of Wordsworth’s i 


ife, the average num- 
of the party.— Charles Lamb and his 


rass his host at all. Wordsworth was flock hither; ¢ 


ber of strangers who called at Rydal 
sister once popped in unannounced on Mount in the course of the season was 
Coleridge at Keswick, and spent three eight hundred. 

weeks in the neighborhood. We can During the crowth of the District from 
all fancy the little man on the top of its wildness te thie thronged state. a mi- 


Skiddaw, with his mind full as usual of nor licht of the region was kindling, flick- 


quips and pranks, and struggling with ering, failing, gleaming, and at last coi 


the emotions of mountain-land, so new out, — anxiously wat 
and strange to a Co kney, such as he but Yo little purpose 
truly described himself. His loving read- ke y Coleridge 
ers do not forget his statement of the com- 


parative charms of Skiddaw a 
Street; : n the spot 


I t; and n pot we 


ex 


down 


a+ hiel ect 
uns which mac¢ 


never 
Coleridge and Wo 
made himself 
1 the hum of human 
; re necessary to his 
spirits. As to hi pas 


Sonth« 


k Ilney,—— ever 


with Lamb; and ly 
humility and gratitude a 
by the aggressor, whom he had in fact 
humiliated in all eyes but his ow It 


was one of Southey ’s pur f insolent 
bigotry ; and Lamb’s plea for tolerance 
and fair play was so sound as to make it remember 
a poor affectation in Southey to assume audience, 


a pardoning air; but, if Lamb’s kindly cert under 


and sensitive nature could not sustain  rison’s ero 


in so virtuous an opposition, it is thereupon 
that the two men did not meet on 

the top of Skiddaw. — Cannine’s visit to 

Storrs, on Windermere, was a great event ) TENNYSON, AFTER 1 


: 1] . . SON SING “ THE 
in its day; and Lockhart tells ns, in his IN IN¢ 


“ Life of Scott,” what the regatta was like, 
when Wilson played Admiral, and the 
group of jocal poets, and Scott, were in 


the train of the statesman. Since that 
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well known in America. WhenIwant- seem to have been taken on any hand to 
ed his leave to publish that sonnet, in an guard him from the snare, or to invigo- 
account of “Frolics with the Hutchin- rate his will, and aid him in self-discipline. 
sons,” it was necessary to hunt him up, ‘The great catastrophe, the ruinous 
house to public-house, early which rendered him hopeless, is 
ing. It is because these the Memoir; but there are parti 
universally known,— because which help to account for it. Hartley had 
en staggering in the road, and spent his school-days under a mast« 


by drivers and ix artisans as eccentric as he himself ever becam 


» comrade, that I speak of hi tev. John Dawes of 
I 


of the oddities that may be fou 
; 


remote pla 

had no idk restraint, 
when they arri 
for morning 

ind the door shut 


] Pe 
a-buntlil 


, 
ent down on the 


—_ 
h 


have passe 
but too like this. 
His fellowship lost, he came, ruinously 


humbled, to live in this District, at first 


under compulsion to take pupils, whom, 
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On the 


death of his mother, an annuity was pur- 


of course, he could not manage. 


chased for him, and paid quarterly, to 


He 


could not take care of money, and he 


keep him out of debt, if possible. 
i 


was olten hungry, and often beeved the 
loan of a sixp ‘nce; and when the p ib- 
licans made him welcome to what he 


ave, in consideration of the 
brought toe ther, to hear his 


1 tall 
li Lain, 


his wit, and his dreams, 
We must 


he was a fine scholar, as 


he was helpless in the snare. 


| 
r that 
dreamer and a humorist; 

10 order of intel 
1@ peasant, which 


his discourse. 


who, offered whisk 
accepts the and 
I 
can be had anywhere, woul 


Hartley had to tel 


had seen or 


statesman, 


what 


tables, it 


talk, 


was 
-sublimely, 
with a want of tact which mad: 


In the midst of the great 


fusion. 


frost at the close of 1848, he was 


small dinner-party 


widow lady, about four miles from hi 


lodgings. 


During dinner, some s« 


was talked about some 


to whom he was warmly attached. 
became excited on their behalf, 
‘fore he had eaten enoug 


and, before the ladies 


Champagne be 


Lf j 
left the table, was 


His host, 


a very young man, permitt d some p! ic- 


no longer master of himself. 


brandy was ordered, and 
and 


was clearly unfit 


} soles 
tical jokin: 


given to the unconscious Hartley ; 
o'clock he 
alone. His 

her footman with him, to see 
The 


and then left him to find his way for the 


by eleven 


to walk home hostess sent 
him home. 


man took him through Ambleside, 


The cold was as severe 


as any ever known in this climate; and 


other two miles. 


it was six in the morning when his land- 
lady heard some noise in the porch, and 
found Hartley stumbling in. She put 


him to be l, put hot bricks to his feet, 


[ May, 
and tried all the proper means; and in 
the middle of the day he insisted on get- 
He called at 
»-——-, near 


ting up and going out. 

the house of a friend, Dr. 
The kind physi ia 1s olded 
him for coming out, sent for 


Ambleside. 
a carriage, 
took him home, and put him to bed. 
again, but died on the 6th 
i¢ host and 


followed hn 


He never ros¢ 
of January, 1849. The you 
the old host 


deeply deploring that unh ippy « 


ss have 


It was sweet, as well 


see how he was 


mourned 


from his old landlady, who car 
like a mother, t 

dren, missed Han 

to his 

Rotha rippled an 


beside the 


spotk 
Wordsworth was conspicuous, with 


ct 
white hair and 


had MO Ca 


was 
pressed ; 
I 
hope, Wor open 
hi ld friend’s son. Wordsworth 


was past 


* Was 


ever 


scene whi 

and simply 

mourn over 

ly erieve at the 
close behind the 
Wordsworth tombs. 


dates, 


, . 
family croup of 
: I 
T } 
It shows, above the 
and a sculptured crown of 


le rend, 


hame 


ross, with the 


thorns and Greek « 


“ By thy Cross and Passion, Good Lord, 


deliver me & 

One had come and gone meantime who 
was as express a contrast to Hartley Cole- 
ridge as could be imagined, —a man of 


energy, activity, stern self-discipline, and 
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singular streneth of will. Such a cast 


of character was an inexplicable puzzle 


to poor Hartley. He showed this by giv- 


ing his impression of another person of 
general mode of life,—that A. 


} thine.” 


B. was “ a monomaniac about everything 


» same 


It was to rest a hard-worked mind and 
body, i 


h Ss natu! 


and to satisfy a genuine need of 


Dr. Arnold 


tugby with his family,- 


e, that came 


first, 
. + 2903 
ys for an occasional hol 
house of his 
idsummer, at 
ing permanently 


1 1} 
should 


a id ( ry 


1 himselt 


It has always 
, perhaps, for them to under- 
¢ modern, or at all vivacious. 


respected Dr. Arnold for hi 


+ 


$s services to edu- 


] ‘ 
levotedne 


ss to human wel- 
were afraid of his suppos- 
Not the did 
everything that was admirable 


less heartily 
und when he was gone, they re- 


red his ways, and cherished every 
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h showed 


much of him, 


trace of him, in a manner whi 
how they would have made 
if their own timid prejudices had not 
day the spot where they saw him stand, 


brid 


ive, wat h- 


stood in the way. point out to this 


ee 
on Rotha 


} 
bi 


without his hat, 


ine the og ish of the river under the wood- 


ed bank, or gcazing into the basin of 


va- 
pors within the cu 


hich he 


d on from 


rounded 


4 ] 
> same view W oke 


tudy, as he sat on his sofa, sur 
w the little 
nce he hed 
the evening light on the 
ind the 


oks. The neighbors sh« 
at Wat 


mornit 


rhead wh wat 


the g Ol 
lake, the ] lac ew 


the m to his 


nows what | 


? 
summer, and 
in winter, — and how hi 
: arr ; 
enjoyed everything wi 


It v 


ow hour 
ew hour 


him, when he 


rnation 
tidings spread on that 


“ Dr. Arnold 


> emotion thi 


morning, is dead.” 
slicht was 
y, when the news passe 


As I writ 


that d Ly, 


to house, the next day. » I see 
the windows which were closed 
and the trees round the house so grown 
up since he walked among them !—and 
the course of the Rotha, which winds and 
I nev- 


here till 


ripples at the foot of his garden. 


VI 
er saw him, for I did not come 
two years after; but I have seen his wid- 
ow pass on into her honored old age, and 
his children part off into their various 


homes, and their several callings in life, 
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—to mect in the beloved house at Fox aware that their relative could not, in his 
How, at Christmas, and at many another condition, make a will, and that he was 
time. even unaware of what they were doing; 

This leaves only Southey and the but that it was right that they should 
Wordsworths; and their ending was not pledge themselves by some overt act to 
far off. The old poet had seen almost fulfil what would certainly have been his 
too much of these endings, One day, wish. The bowed head could not be rais- 
when I found a stoppage in the road at ed, but the nerveless hand was guided 
1e foot of Rydal Mount, from a sale of ion the instrument; 


has is common in this neigh- agreed to respect it as 


hood every spring and autumn, I m« ble will, - ; of 


r. Wordsworth,— not looking observan cline was ful 


as full of painful cin 
amused, but in his blacke 1ust have been wi 
incholy, and evidently wanti f sorrow that Wordsw 
out of the way. He said he d l 

had seen so n 


seen & 


er own int 


when she married him, ar 


sought no protection for her own proj 

When there was manifestly no hope 
usband’s mind ever recovering, 

ther assembled the family and oth- in the family corner of 

er witnesses, and showed them a kind of | yard, between his two wives. 

will which he had drawn up, by which peared to be the place reserved for Mrs. 


Mrs. Southey’s property was return¢ dto Wordsworth, so that Dora would hi 


i ne be- 
herself, intact. He said they were all tween her parents. There seemed now 
) I 
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room left for the solitary surviy- 


lat it seemed as natural 


were hurt by the 


lany wondered what would be 
had 


rth’s grave had been made ck ep 


it all been thought of. 


ty 
two 


; and there his widow 


vivid life in them. 
end was approach- 


yr 
} I 
I first knew them in 1845. 


} 
my arrival at a 


on me, excite d by two 


rest. Wordsworth had been 


hearing, through 


1¢, how his works were esti- 
“ae 
rs in the 


1 Mrs. Words- 


sa 


1 hen 
mphatic ally, — “a chain of 
table thoughts !” This Was 

for him 
Dr. Channing, or any one else. 
lisputable that his mind and 


prominence 


which his life at the Lakes — 


public 


a lift 
} » } 
» under the name of sec] 


very 
sion — 


gave, in his own eyes, to his own works 


and conversation ; but he was less absorb- 


ed in his own objects, less solemn, less sev- 
from ordinary men than is supposed, 

is been given out by strangers, who, 
to the number of eight h indred in a year, 
receive him with a | 


the 


have been 
] 


a5KCd to see 


d by Ww, 
vardk nh-terri 
he had meditated i 


dismissed w 


sense 
unust 
th daisies and 


I incash re oper 
4an nir per 


alleys. J proposed that 


ige of this for 


was no end to ridi 


ple from Birthwaite ” (t 


way, five miles off). Some had been 


een getting their dinner in t church- 


} 1 
‘d, and others 


: aia : 
t up Loughrie ‘vidently, quite 


knowing where to 


puzzled, and not 


go.” My reply, “ that they would know 
next time,” was not at all sympathized 
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in. The effect of this exclusive temper 
was pernicious in the neighborhood. A 
petition to Parliament against the rail- 
way was not brought to me, as it was 
well known that I would not sign it ; but 
some little girls undertook my case ; and 
the effect of their parroting of Mr. Words- 
worth, about “ ourselves” and “ the com- 
mon people” who intrude upon us, was 
The whole mat- 
When all 


were gone but Mrs. Wordsworth, and she 


as sad as it was absurd. 
ter ended rather remarkably. 
was blind, a friend who was as a daughter 
to her remarked, one summer day, that 
there were some boys on the Mount in the 
“ Ah!” said Mrs. Wordsworth, 
“there is no end to those people ; — 
boys from Birthwaite!— boys from Birth- 
om the Prince of Wales, 


con panion or two. 


garden. 


waite was 


tion of Wordsworth’s solemnity 


as something unremitting, 


blimity, 
a total mistake. It probably irose 
yportion in his mind, 
as in his sister’s, before referred to. But 
life, 


he relished the 


and not only could take in, but on 


from the want of pr 


common business of 
ig nate 
I remember his quizzing a com- 
urs, — one much esteemed 

,— who had a wonderful ability 
asleep in an instant, when not 


Mr. Wordsworth told me of 


rness of this gentleman, Mrs. 


the 
xtreme eag 

Wordsworth, and himself, to see the view 

Switzerland from the ridge of 
Mrs. 


Wordsworth could not 
so fast as the gentlemen, 


+] 
let the 


over the 


Jura. walk 
and her husband 


When 


they arrived, a minute or two afier 


friend go on by himself. 
him, 
him sitting on a stone in f; 
asleep. Whe 


mimicked 


they found 
of all Switzerland, fast 
Mr. Wordsworth 
with his head on one side, anybody could 
told — Ile 
and Mrs. Wordsworth, but too naturally 


the sl 2 P, 


have whom he was quizzing 
impressed with the mischief of overwalk- 
ing in the case of women, took up a whol- 
ly mistaken notion that I walked too 
much. One day I was returning from a 
circuit of ten miles with a guest, when we 
met the Wordsworths. They asked where 


we had been. “ By Red Bank to Gras- 
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mere.” Whereupon Mr. Wordsworth 
laid his hand on my guest’s arm, saying, 
“ There, there! take care what you are 
about! don’t let her lead about! I 
can tell you, she has killed off half the 
”— Mrs. Hem- 


that, before she had known 


you 


gentlemen in the county 
ans tells us, 
him many hours, she was saying to him, 
“ Dear 


you be so giddy ? 


me, Mr. Wordsworth! how can 
His interest in common things never 
failed. It has been observed 


Mrs. Wordsworth did 


by the 


that he and 
incalculable good 
example they unconsciously set 


the hborhood of respectable thrift. 
There are no re lly poor people at Ry- 
creat lady at the Hall, 


that 


git ig 
dal, because the 

Fleming, takes care there 
one, — at the expense of great 
But there 


grossness, and miun¢ 


moral mischief. is a prevalent 


ret klessness, led ex- 


iscomiort 


travagance and in the family 
management, which, I am told, was far 


worse when the Wordsworths came than 


itisnow. Going freely among the neigh- 


| helping them fa- 


bors, and welcoming an 


miliarly, the Wordsworths 


‘own 


lives open to observation; and the min- 
gled caretulness and comfort — the good 
| 


short — wrought 
As for 


practical 


thrift, in as a powerful 
lesson all around. what I myself 


saw, they took a interest in 
land for my abode; 


’ 
Wordsworth oiten ¢ 


my small purchase of 
and Mr. 
sult upon the plan and prog 
house. He 


the young 


ume to con- 
ress of the 
used to lie on the be- 
oaks, | the founda- 
tions were dug; and h ferred 
Mrs. Wordsworth as e best 
autho ity about the pla ing ol 
beds. He 
rooms before there was 


Mrs. Word 


watch over him, when there 


me to 
possible 
windows 
climbed to the 


and upper 


and 


we had to set worth as a 


a stair- 


When the 


he planted a 


was 
case, but no balustrade. 
laid 


pine (which is flourishing) under the ter- 


var- 


den was out, stone- 


race-wall, washed his hands in the water- 
ing-pot, and gave the place and me at 
once his blessing and some thrifty coun- 
sel. When I began farming, he 


an immense deal 


told me 


about his cow; and 
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both of them came to see my first calf, 
and ascertain whether she had the prop- 
marks of the handsome short-horn of 
The distinctive impression 

which the family made on the minds of 
the people about them was that of practi- 
cal ability; and it was thoroughly well 
conveyed by the remark of a man at Ry- 
dal, on hearing some talk of Mrs. Words- 
worth, a few days after the poet’s death : 
— “She's a gay [rare ] clever bo ly, who 


- on the business as well as any 


ng could be more affecting than to 
watch the silent changes in Mrs. Words- 
worth’s spirits during the ten years which 

j For 


followed the death of her daughter. 
s gloom was 


months her husban 


terrible, i 


in the evenings 


many 
- in dull weath- 
r of them could see to read 

vet was not one who 


strain his emotions 


he did 


We all knew that the mother’s 


1 cheerfulness which 


vcreaved one 


, however im- 


} 


ion might be 


fath r’s imaginat 
yi and 
trial, 


and 


nth, while he 


his own desolation ; 
mute al own 
whiter face 
ars and lamen- 


‘r evenings were drea- 


he should 
without his hat. Often 


} 1 


sieep on the 


. ] 
time, iest 


heated rock. 
88 Was Wearing and dreary 
ere her part was clear, and 
“ You are g 

} 


spered 
i 


> to if. 


he whi 
> Wh 


to him, when 
was no longer doubtful. She 
he did not h but 


irs after, when some one opened 


sar or heed; 


curtain, he said, “ Are you Dora ?” 
vomposed and cheerful in the prospect 
his approaching rest, and absolutely 


solicitude for herself, the wife 


rything to him till the last mo- 
and when he was gone, the anx- 
’ the self-forgetting woman were 


attended his funeral, and af- 
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terwards chose to fill her accustomed 
place among the guests who filled the 
house. She made tea that evening as 
usual; and the lightening of her spirits 
from that time forward was evident. It 
was a lovely April day, the 23d, (Shak- 
speare’s birth- and death-day,) when her 
task of nursing closed. The news spread 


fast that the old poet was and 


von 
we all naturally turned our eyes up to 
he lay. There, 


above and amidst the young green of the 


the roof under which 


yoods, the modest dwellir a shone in the 


sunlight. The smoke went up thin and 
raight into the air; but the closed win- 


dows 


gave the place a look 


There he was lying whom 
no more. 
The poor sister remained for five years 


nger. Travellers, American and others, 
must remember having found the garden- 


at Rydal Mount, and per- 


ison why, seeing a litt 


gate 


ceiving the re 


lands over which the 


be built on all the 
Le Flemings have borne sway ; and her 
extraordinary determination was, that no 
dwelling should be built, except on the 
site of a former one! We could scarce- 
ly believe we had not been carried back 
into the Middle Ages, when we heard it; 
but the old poet, whom any sovereign in 
Europe would have been delighted to 
gratify, submitted with a good grace, and 
thenceforth rubbed his sister’s fe« t, and 
humored her at home, — 


coaxed and 
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trusting his guests to put up with the in- 
as he could 
not remove them from sight and hearing. 
After she also, Mrs. Words- 
worth, and above eighty 


conveniences of her state, 


was gone 
blind, 
seemed to have no cares, 
and troubles of 
others touched her judgment or sympa- 
thy. She was well cared for by nieces 
] 


and friends. 


entirely 
ears of 


age, 


except when the errors 


Her plain common sense 
and cheerfulness appeared in one of the 
last things she said, a few hours before her 
death. She remarked on the character 
of the old hymns, practical and familiar, 
which people liked when she was young, 
and which answered some purposes bet- 
ter than the sublimer modern sort. She 
repeated part of a child’s hymn, 


ht to school, 


— very 
HOM ly, about 
care of the | 
ing the lesson well, 

There! if 


going s 


ind taking books, and learn- 
—and broke off, say- 
hear the 


London. Ji 


you want to 


the Bishop 0’ 


hen, all were gone; and there re- 
mained only the mel: 


of the old ] 


uncholy breaking up 
1ome which had been interest- 
» world for forty-six years. Mrs. 
Wordsworth died in 1859. In 
the M iy i lace 


Wordsworth fore- 


ing to 
January, 
following, the sale took 


had 


ars before. 


gloomily 
nso many y¢ Everything 
of value was reserved, and the few arti- 
cles desired by strangers were bought by 
commission ; and thus the throng at the 
sale was composed of the ordinary ele- 


The 


painful to make 


ments. spectacle was sufficiently 


it natural for old friends 


I 
to stay Doors and windows stood 


away. 
wide. ‘The sofa and tea-table where the 
wisest and best from all parts of the world 
turned out to be 
bid for. Anybody 

sacred thre shold 
hammer 
and the 


had held converse were 
examined and 


chose passed the 


who 
2% 
was heard on t 


e 


auctioneer’s 


} 
1 
{ 


1c 
terrace hospitable parlor and 
kite hen were crowded with people swal- 


lowing tea in the intervals of their busi- 
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ness. One farmer rode six-and-thirty 


miles that morning to carry home some- 
thing that had belonged to Wordsworth ; 
in default of better, he 


and, anything 


took a patched old table-cover. There 
was a bed of anemones under the win- 
the house; and a 


dows, at one end of 


bed of anemones is a treasure in our cli- 


mate. It was in full bloom in the morn- 


ing; and before sunset, every blossom 
bed was trampled into 


The 


a distance; and the house is 


was gone, and the 


ruin. It was dreary work! two 
sons live at 
let to tenants of another name 
that I 


vateship. 


have not noticed the 

The truth is, the 
belong 
and we forgot it, when not 
minded of it. We 


of him in court-dress, goi 


I perceive 
poet’s laure 
seemed to him ; 


office never 


specially re- 
did not like to think 
hrough the 
ceremonies of levee or his old 


age. His white 


better 


hair and dim eyes were 
home 


among the mountains. 


There stand the mountains, from ¢ 


to ave: and there run the rivers, with 
their full and 


those who came to live 


never-pausing tide, while 


and 


' 
cone 


crow WwW ise 


beside them are all One after 


another, they have lain down to their 


everlasting rest in the valleys where their 
step and their voices were as familiar as 
the points of the scenery. The region 
has changed much since they came as to 
caused the 


and it was not 


a retreat. It who 


change, for the 


was they 
most part; 
for them to « a of it; but the conse- 
quence is, that with them has passed away 
of lif land. It 


neither be continued 


a peculiar phase in Eng 


i 
which can 


The Lake 


is one 
District is no 


d any other 


nor repeated. 


longer a retreat; a1 retreat 
characteristic 8, and 
l rent 


yy some diff 
The case being so, I have felt no 


must have different 
be illumined t order of 
lights. 
scruple in asking the attention of my 
and to full de- 


Li igi hts of the 


readers 
tails of 
Lake District. 


to a long story, 


the latest 


some ol 
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Everysopy knows that a departing were, and I have to favor them. 
guest has the most to say. Thetouch of body spoke for a while; all had been set 
the door-knob sends to his lips a thousand to thinking. Those few words had sent 
things which must be told. Is it strange, us all back, back, back, thirty, forty, fif- 
then, that old people, knowing they have 

their visit,” and feeling them- zing upon 
mful of wisdom and experience, listening to voices long ago 
wish to speak from the fulness of ever. Could those forms have been sum- 
sarts to those whom they must so moned before us, how crowded would 
save ? have been I ittle shoy I yuld those 
thinks it strange. The world 
and, asa‘: 


eneral thing, bears es of the retched min- 
Knowing how universal shouts of the 
wbearance, I should, per- “ vas a dead silence. ‘TJ 

i stioned. Would it ré 


id, 


ever held my peace, lest I 
gvood-nature, had it not been 
imstances which will be re- 
farther on. 
place of business (I am the 
our village) has long been yr in- 
ort of several of my particu- irting-days. 
] 


| 
rare men of good minds, won his wife.” 
lite rary ; for we su t sgt any money 

longing to our set, the lawyer, 
Imaster, the doctor, men of busi- “ To be sure we 
no business, and sometimes people write for nothing ? ‘WW 
ister. As may be supposed, re the very words use 


i 
ns take a wide range: I can chat? Money, of 


course.’ 
r notion of how wide than to ‘Bu at shall we do wi 
annie. 


sverything in the pa- 


Yesterday was a snow-storm, but 


if was held just the same. It We wil 


the afternoon. ‘The schoolmaster first; an 
late with a new magazine, from follow in order, 
read, now and then, for the And thus we ¢ 
al edif 
“Ah!” said he, “if this be true, we me; for I was always bashful, and never 


myself but once. I 


ication. I was rather sorry 


write for the papers.” thought much of 
’s that ?” we asked. think my bashfulness was mostly owing 
hy, it says here, that, if the true to my knowing myself to be not very 


‘e of any human heart were good-looking. I believe that I am not 


, it would be worth more than the considered a bad-looking old man: in- 
» ever invented.” deed, people who remember me at twen- 
ras a terribly stormy day. The _ ty-five say that I have grown handsome 
snow came whirling against the two win- every year since. 

dows of my shop, clinging to the outside, I do not intend giving a description of 
making it twilight within. I had given myself at that age, but shall confine my- 


up work ; for my eyes are not what they _ self principally to what was suggested by 
I y % ) I ) ge ) 
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my friend, as above mentioned, — name- 
ly, how I won my wife. 

It is astonishing how a man may be de- 
luded. 


in the case, ré 


Knowing, as I did, just the facts 
garding my face and figure, 
yet the last day of the year 1817 found 
me in the full belief that I was quite a 
g a desirable 


700 


l-looking and every way 
young man. This was the third article 
in my cre ed, The second was, that Elea- 
nor Sherman loved me ; and the first, that 


I love d her. 


settled in the third article by 


It is curious how I became 
means of 
the second. 

I had spent hours before my looking- 
rive in that I was 


glass, trying to make it 
But 
but 


In vain I 


vood-looking. never was a clas 


$s so 


set in its way. used my best 


arguments, before it | 


pleaded 


hour, re-brushed my hair, re-tie« 
1 


, smiled, bowed, an 


so 
‘Iil-looking and awkward!” 

At last it 

is to intimate that I had, wi 


response. 
l 


.a conce ed look. 
borne, and I withdrew in 


vument should be carried on in my 


Pure 


worthy. Pl 


reasoning only was t1 


rs assured us that our 


} 


» trusted. How easy 


1e mental process! 


I cannot 


look ill! 
? > 4] 


It was on the last day of the year I 


have mentioned, that, just having, for the 


fortieth time, arrived at the above con- 
clusion, I prepared to go forth upon the 


errands. 


most delightful 


ed mysel 

a parting glance of triumph at my 

and stepp <lv forth upon the crispy 
I met wrapped up, 


with mouth and nose covered, and 


, 
snow. peopic well 
i i 

saw 
men leave working to thrash their hands. 
It must have been cold, therefore ; 

felt none of it. 


Her house 


’T was on a high bank a little back from 


was half a mile 


the road, of one story in front, and two at 
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the sides, It was what was called a single 
house; the front showed only two win- 


The 


sides were painted yellow, the front white, 


dows, with a door near the corner. 


with a green door. There was an or- 
chard behind, and two poplar-trees be- 
fore it. The pathway up the bank was 
sprinkled with ashes. I had frequently 
been as far as the door with her, evenings 
when I waited upon her home; but I had 
never before approached the house by 
daylight, — that is, any nearer than the 


road. I had 


wasn’t time; bt ad 


never said anything; it 
civen her several 
and had tried to be her | 
every Way that I knew. 


Before I be 


never been about 


little things, eau 


» her, I had 


with the young 


an to notic 


much 


folks, — partly because I was bashful, and 


partly because I was so clumsy-looki1 

I was more in earnest, therefore, than if 
I had been in the habit of running after 
the girls. After I began to like her, I 


watched 


church, at 
and 


seemed to fall 


every motion, at 
if meeting ring-school ; 


1 
fiance irom 


1e had been very 


upon my heart. 
7 . . 17 *.1 7 

lly and sociable with me, always 
: 


thanked me very prettily for what little 


trifles I eave her, and never 


home. She would put her hand 
1: eae ae 
hin my arm without a moment’s he 


company 


ttine all the while, never seem- 


ot tha 
ect tine 


joy which shot 
from the little 


I h id lor go 


i 
was not yet time t 
anything. 
What could have been more fortunate 
f | 


ior my wishes, the n, than the proj ct 


on foot by the young people, of a grand 


+ + 
set 


leiching-party on New-Year’s evening ? 
ere mostly young: 


} 


c spec iall 


+} 

than m 
} 
is. “ieanor Was 


But I 


this party, and it was 


oly 
iT 


y the 


seventeen, I was twenty-three. 
determined to join 
] 


to invite Eleanor that I arrayed myself 


and set forth, as above mentioned. It 
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room wa 

along, ju make uy 

i 

yut,as I mount- enough along to 
ords, ideas, and Sundav night. 

ids of my fingers. 
tled place, I 
nuch about be- 


re was only one 


not a mo- 


the spare- 


m common 


lation 
ul n, 


,— I don’t 


a moment to watch them. When 
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they turned the corner, I went off alone. 
Confounded, wonder-struck, I plunged 
on throuch the snow-drifts, seeing, feel- 
ing, knowing nothing but the package in 
my hand. I found mother sitting by the 
fire. She and I lived tovether, — she and 


I knew I should find 


round table drawn up 


I, and t was all. 
> little 
ier work laid aside, and the 


She never went to bed with 


to tell her. I wouldn’t 

I could have had the 

y package all to myself. 
me if I had fastened the back- 


fire and slowly 
A silver 

There was also : 
of feathers, 

Pair 


county 


down by the 
thimble fell 


arti- 


ne wsparr 


Wit 


1 have given me.’ 


h this note 


on tongs which 


» thimble and dropped 


ist of the hot coals, 


then 


n the verses, then the 


ane , , , 
smeliing-bottle, and wouk 


ulded myself. 
xr and I were ev 
We two were 
wrge family. I had always 
but still I was sorry th 
I might 
But then 


| the package there. 


1 it to my chamber. 


1 } 
she would have known, she must have 


known from my manner, that something 


was wrong with me. I think, on the 
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whole, I was glad to have her know the 
worst. J knew that my mother worship- 
ped me; but she was not one of those 
who let their feelings be seen on common 
and 


d to con 


occasions. I gave her the 


She tri 


note, 
more was needed. 
me, as mothers will; but I would not be 


comforted. It was my first heart- 
trouble, and I was weighed down beneath 
it. She drew me 


towards leaned 


my head upon her shoulder, 


ashamed that she knew of 
At la 
murmuring softly, — 

« Oh. 


upon my cheeks. 


what shall I do? 
have, and he is so miserab! 
bear his sorrow ?” 

ink it was the recoll 


which induce 


sk ighing was perfect 
1] 


I dare d not go into 


id not slept. 


the vill 


» jokes which I was « 
Early in the eveni 
I took 


} C en —_ : , 
clump oi: trees, hall-way up 


there 
tuners 


me 


the moon rose, 


my st 


I knew the sleigh t 


8 mus 


ep just there, s 
d t 


o move qu 


talking 


were earnestly, 


name. I was not sure 


terwards I knew. 
“] nev 


} 


r thought 
nest before. i 
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1atanybody came to live near us. Her mother and 
could sup- young sister came with her, They rent- 


ed a small house just across the next 
that wasall field from us. Although ours, therefore, 


ll, watched might have been considered an infected 


neighborhood, yet I never supposed my- 
self in the sliehtest danger, because I had 


had the disez be evertheless 


ibiding sense of my own ugliness, I should 


, having an 


+ 


1 
not 


have ventured into the immediate 


p were taking me farther presence of the W oods, exc nh W 
nen I reat P 


uching in my he 


IrKS 








ond time 
strange, 


it possibly 
I 


lor me never once occurred to my 
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anor’s words in the sleigh still in and warmed my feet at the 


irs: “I never thought that fire. Only Mrs. Wood w is ther 


anybody so homely and awkward could made no inquiries. Not knowin 
: : ) l 


”—— No, I must not “suppose.” to say, 
i of it all, I 
—_— 
, and, very deliberate- 

o the class, took a compk te 

ace and figure.—but with no 

than to settle me more fj | 

: om ; 
hedness. Towards morning 
ier, and re solve d { )] in- 


ny condition, and decid 


and I felt it ne 
somewhat about the doors. With 
rousers tucked into my boots, I tr 
new p ith across the field. It would h ive 


seemed Strange not to go in; so I went 
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ilse was quick and the 5 ading up the gro ind. Ile: 
I think I would have ' her hand so 


existence : hat almost fri 


guickly that sl 
ehtened. Her face w 
ny own, and to stroke with exercise; but her b 

I hardly knew how I tire 1. How I reproached m} 
1d the fear coming sooner! At dark, [1 


her arm in a hurry, ¢ them. We took 


] 


ed my fingers. ‘len star- and I 


em good-morning abrupt- 


room and the house. 





Tr 


cul 


come 


Ww 


n 


» longer 


1 the 


t} 


ras mi 


“1 with 


Pink 


Tou d met 


1 physician 
but that my mother 


» Was no immediate 


ling myself 
| Y 
o keep 
[I sh 


| my weakn¢ ss ! 


wuld | 


is over 


»,— my mot 


_ I never ¢ 


sorrow for my mother’ 


recrets that there was 
uny excuse for my remaining 


n ighborh« od with Jane. I 


and Blue. 


reproat hed mvself witl 


mothers de 


ior my cons¢ 
} 


weeks had 


uneral wa 


her daughte rs re! 


ange matters 


directions to the was 
now my only hot one time 
I was left alone others 
were up stairs. F\ 1y emo- 
tion on my part mig! sonably be at- 
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near the grave, the moon, appearing from 
behind a cloud, showed me the form of 
a woman leaning against the tree. She 
wore no bonnet,— nothing but a shawl 


Her 


turned from me, but I knew those fea- 


thrown over her head. face was 
tures, even in the indistinct moonlight, 
and my heart gave a sudden leap, as I 
pressed eagerly forward. She turned in 
afiright, half screamed, half ran, then, 
recognizing me, remained still as a statue. 

“ Mr. Allen, you here ? 
were gone,” she said, at last. 


said I. “You 


ought not; the night is damp; you will 


I thought you 


“ Jane, you here?” 


* ” 
get sick. 


Nevertheless, I went on talking, told 
had described 
journey and visit, and inquired after 
| 


what detained me, my 


her family, as if I had been a month ab- 
sent. I ] 


for I knew she 


never talked so easily bef 


was not 


looking 


face, and forgot how my voice mig 
tray me. I spoke of my mother, of 


much she was to me, of my utter 
and plans for 


liness, I 


even of my 
ure. 
“But I am keeping you too 
»xclaimed, at last; “this evening 
you must go home.” 
I walked along with her, up through 
» garden, and along the road towards 
her | ior 


xouse. I did not offer my 


I dared not trust myself so nea 


arm, 


evening wind was cool, and I took off 
hat to let it blow upon my forehead, for 
my head was hot an 


We came to a 


an apple-tree, 


stop at the ; 


bloom. I 
at my mind at that 
rhe 


discipline which I had forced 


then in full 
think now tl l time was 


not —exactly sound. severe men- 
' 


tal upon 


mysel . the long striving to subdue the 

strongest fe elings of a man’s heart, togeth- 

er with my real heart-grief at my moth- 
1 ° 


er’s death, were enough, ce 


craze any one. I was crazy; for I only 
meant to say “ Good-bye,” but I said, 
“ Good-bye, Jane ; I would give the world 
I thought I was 


going to take her hand; but, instead 


to stay, but I must go.” 


of that, I took her face between my 
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own two hands, and turned it up to- 
First I kissed her cheeks. 
“ That is for the pink,” I said. Then her 
“ And that is for the blue. And 
You won’t care, will you, 


wards mine. 


eyes. 
now I go. 
Jane, that I kissed you ? 
trouble you any more; you know you 


I shall never 


will never see me again. Good-bye, 


Jane! 

I grasped her hand tightly and turned 
away. I thought I was off, but she did 
not let go my hand. I paused, as if to 
She had hith- 


she had no need, 


hear what she had to say. 
erto spoken but little; 
for I had talked with all the rapidity of 
insanity. She tried to speak now, but 
her voice was husky, and she almost Ww his- 
pered. 

we Why do 


* Be 


” she asked. 


ause I must, Jane,” I replied. “T 


you gor 


‘And wh 
“Oh, Jane 
go; you wouldn’t, if you 
There 
There was a strange 
and I could feel that she 


y must you go ?” she asked. 

" don’t ask me why I must 

knew ” ——— 

I stopped. She spoke again. 
| 

tone 1n her voice, 

was trembling 


" 
all over. 


‘ Don’t go, Henry.” 
had she called me Hen- 


Never before 


and this, torether with her strong 


and the desire she expressed for 
ay, shot a bright thought of joy 
my soul. It was the very first 

oment that I had entertained the pos- 
sibility of her caring for me. I seemed 
| Strange thoughts flashed 
g across my mind. My re- 
lve was taken. 


” 


“ Who cares whether I go or stay ? 


I asked. 


“OT are,’ 


’ said she. 

I took both her hands in mine, and, 
looking full in her face, said, in a low 
voi e,— 

- 


«“ Jane, how much do you care ? 


“ A whole heart full,” she ] 


replied, in a 


voice as low and as earnest as my own. 
She was leaning on the fence; I lean- 

ed back beside her, for I grew sick and 

faint, thinking of the great joy that might 


be coming. 
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“ Jane,” said I, solemnly, “ you would- 
n’t marry me, would you id 
* Cert uinly not,” she replied. “ How 
can I, when you have never asked me?” 

“ Jane,” said I, and my voice sounded 
strange even to myself, “I hope you are 
not trifling ;—— you never would dare, did 
| state I am in, that I have 


been in for — oh, 


you know the 


so long! But I can't 


have hidden all my love. Can’t you see 
how my life almost is hanging upon your 
} 


answer? Jane, do you love me, and 


will you be my wife ?” 

’ she replied, softly, but firm- 

ve you. 

and I shall be p 
k me worthy.” 

I The 


bear. 
hts, the days of almost entire 


I have loved youa 
long, long time, roud to 


be y wife, if — you thin} 


It was more than I could 
fasting, together with all my troubles, had 
ior 
in mind. 
e!” was all Icould say. Then, 
head her shoulder, I 


ld. It didn’t seem child- 


been too much me. I was weak in 


upon 


“Oh, but, Henry, I won’t, then, if you 


feel badly about it,” said she, half 


Then, changing her tone, she 


e to become calm. But in vain. 
ers were broken down, and the 
n, long suppressed, must 


e evidently 


t 


stood q liet 

and at ‘ast began timidly strokin 1 

hair. never forget the first touch 

n my forehead. It sooth- 

sé my emotion was spent ; 
hile, I became quite still. 

I whispered, “ my sor- 

ear ; but this strange happi- 

Can it 


ns me. be true ? 


ful thing to be so happy! 

1 to love me, Jane? You 
iful, and I—I am so” —— 

re so ood, Henry !” she ex- 
l, earn stly,—“ too good for me! 
true-hearted, noble soul, worthy 
"any 


woman. If you weren’t 


bashful,” she continued, in a lower 


50 
tone, * 
do you suppose nobody is happy but 


I should not say so much; but — 
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yourself? There is somebody who scarce- 
ly more than an hour ago was weeping bit- 
ter tears, feeling that the greatest joy of 


her life was gone forever. But now her 


joy has returned to her, her heart is glad, 


Oh, Hen- 
ry, ‘it is a fearful thing to be so hap- 
py! 


I could not answer; so I drew her close 


she trembles with happiness. 


up tome. She was mine now, and why 
should I not press her closely to my heart, 
love for her? 


of the 


sit down 


—that heart so brimful of 
There was a little bench at the foot 
apple-tree, and there I made her 
by me and answer the many ea 
tions I had to ask. I 


the dampness and the evenin 


er ques- 
1 


about 


all 


air. 


forvot 
vr She 
told how her mother had liked me from 
the first, —how they were informed, by 
somce*few acquaintances they had made in 
he village, of my early disappointment, 
and also of the pec uliar state of mind in- 
which I by those 
troubles; but began 
] 


sne 


to was thrown 


ly 
early 


when she to love 


tell. She had often 
thought I cared for her, — n 


when 


me couldn’t 
entioned the 


mother’s 


but 


I found her y 


lso the day of the funeral; 
so well had I controlled my feelings that 
she was never sure until i 


} 
t 
nt 


“T trust you will not think me unmai 


Henry,” she, 


up in my face. 


, - . oe 
eniy, Said iOOKING timldaly 


me, will you, for — ft 
myself to you?” 

Th re was but one ans‘ 
I failed not to give i 


nest answer, and she drew 


Her 


she told how, at my shaking 


voice grew lower an 


night before, she almost f — how 
she longed to say “ Stay,” but dared not, 


for I was stiff 
*“ Don’t 


and cold: how could 


Mr. All 


9 


r “ } ” — * 
stay and marry me” ? how she 


so 


he say, £0, ns; please 
passed 
and walked 
how she felt 


but to my 


a wretched night and day, 
out at evening to be alone, — 
nowhere 


] 


that she could 


gO 
mother’s grave, — and, finally, how over- 
whelmed with joy she was when I came 
upon her so sudde nly. 


All this she told me, speaking softly and 
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slowly, for which I was thankful; for I 
liked to feel the sweet words of healing, 
dropping one by one upon my heart. 

In the midst of our talk, we heard the 
front-door of the house open. 

“They are 
said 
Hand in hand we walked up the path- 


We l 


half-way down. 
She started 


coming to look for me,” 
1 


Jane. “ You will go in? 


way. met Ellen 


with surprise at seeing me. 


‘Why, Mr. Allen !’ 


‘ she exclaimed, “* I 
Why, 
mother was afraid you had fallen 
we ll.” 


She tripped gayly into the house. 


thought you a hundred miles off. 


Jane, 


down the 


*“ Mother!” she called out,—“ you sent 
me for one, and I have brought you two.” 
11 walked in hand in hand; 


Her mother 


but well pleased. 


Jane al 
for I would not let her go. 
looked surprised, 


“ Mrs. Wood,” said I, “ Jane has asked 
1d Tam a 





me ) Stay, al 





“Now Heaven be praised,” she 


] 64 
i, t 





you would not have | 
’ 
And she 


cantly towards Jane. 


een in such a hurry 


7 ” ] ri 
to leave wus. glanced onill- 


The rest of the eve ni * was spent in 


the most interesting « xplan itions. I pass- 


ed the night at the village inn, as I had 
intended, — passed it, not in sleep, but in 
] 


replanning, and 


: . 
jlanning and 


I in try ng 
to persuade myself that “ Pink and Blue” 
was my own to keep. 

The next day I spent at the Woods’. It 
was the first really happy day of my l 
In the 


Jane, through green lanes, and orchards 


afternoon, I took a long walk with 


white yssOMS. In 


the evening, the family assembled, and 


we he ld 
I 


decidec 


and fragrant with bl 


sweet council together. 
unanimously, that, situated as I 


was, there was no reason for delaying the 


wedding, — that I should repossess myst if 


of the furniture I had given away, by giv- 


ing new in exchange, the old being dear- 
er to both Jane and myself,— and, final- 
, 


ly, that our wedding should be very quiet, 
} 


ana ] 


should take place as soon as Jane 
could be got r ady. | hrough it all I sat 
like one in a dream, assenting to every- 


* everything seemed very desir- 


able. 
As soon as possible, I reopened my 
I ; 
house, and established myself there with 


t] same littl rvant. It took Jane 
about a month to get ready, and it took 
; 1 
me some years to feel v y my own hap- 
piness 
The old house is still standing; but af- 
ter Mrs. Wood died, and Ellen was mar- 





or the 


he villagwe; 10 
het 


near us, cutting rig 





thro nh ti path across the field.” I 
had the bodies of my father and mothe 
removed to the new cemetery 

My Ww has een to me a lifel ng 
bl ssing my he irts ] I l COonuol 
They who have not tried it can nev 
know how much k t is in a wom- 

’s heart. 17 pink s lingers on he 
cheek, and he lue eye has that same 
‘ n which so bewitched me in my 

meer days. The spell has never been 

} I 

broke I am al 1 man and she is 
an old woman, and, though I don’t do 
i fore folks, ] they call us two old 
{ yet, whe! 





anybody is in l laugh, let him 
j come and how beautiful she i 

O sons are away now, and all ou 
daught ire married but one I ’m 
clad they haven’t taken her,—she looks 


as her mother did 


He r name i 


so much 


knew her. 





len. She s in the village by the name 
of Jennie en; but I like Jane better, 


— Jane 


Wood. 
sat is a true account of “ How I won 


my wile. 
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THe street was narrow, close, and dark, 
And flanked with antique masonry, 
The shelving eaves left for an ark 
But one long stri , 
But one | 
The thin white clou 
wn l ir 
was dry 
-am of forest scents, 
id sweet contents, 


Pp issel S-Dy. 


d brows h id part 


ineven crown, 
rmurs of the mart 
ywsy noon. 
tune 
ng wharves adown, 


and brown 


ore white than snow, 


a pomegran ate-tr 
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Some lover from a foreign clime, 
Some roving gallant of the main, 
Had brought it on a gay spring-time, 
And told her of the nacar stain 
The thing would wear when bloomed again. 
Therefore all garden growths in vain 
Their glowing ranks swept through her brain, 
The plant was knit by subtile chain 
To all the balm of Southern zones, 
The incenses of Eastern thrones, 
The tinkling hem of Aaron’s train. 


The almond shaking in the sun 
On some high place ere day begin, 
Where winds of myrrh and cinnamon 
Between the tossing plumes have been, 
Tt called before her, and its kin 


The fragrant savage balaustine 


Grown from the ruined ravelin 

That tawny leopards couch them in; 
in from seas 
salt-fumed breeze, 


Would have a grace they might not win. 


And for the fruit that it should bring, 
One globe she pictured, bri 
Crimson, and throughly perfuming 


ht and near, 
All airs that brush its shining sphere. 
In its translucent atmosphere 
» and Princess reappear, — 
nted panes the scattered spea 
* sunrise scarce so warm and clear, — 
' 


4 , 
\nd pulped w 
| 


1 such a colds I 
Ambrosi il, tl not ¢ ho se 


But find the t cht most sumptuous cheer. 


ir women she was queen, 
, late and soon, 
n 
autumn il noon. 
like a sweetest tune 
1 all your thoughts in one. 
Than last year’s alder-tufts in June 
rous as a moon 
m you, and her hair 
With such an air as princes wear 


1 


She trimmed black-braided in a crown. 


A perfect peace 


Few were her wants and small her care, 


No weary thoughts perplexed her ways, 


She hardly knew if she were fair. 
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Bent lightly at her needle there 

In that small room stair over stair, 

All fancies blithe and debonair 

She deftly wrought on fabrics rare, 
All clustered moss, all drifting snow, 
All trailing vines, all flowers that blow, 


Her dedal fingers laid them bare. 


Still at the slowly spreading leaves 


She glanced up ever and anon, 


If yet the shadow of the eaves 
Had paled the dark gloss they put on. 
But while her smile like sunlight shone, 
The life danced to such blossom blown 
That all the roses ever known, 


Blanche of Pr ‘e, Noisette, or Yonne, 
Wore no such tint as this pale streak 
That damasked half the rounding cheek 


“ 
each bud great to bursting grown. 


} 


id a shower 


cardinals tower. 


here 
slowly 
th in careless scorn, 
or a fallen piece of morn 
kindling vapors loosely shorn, 
I } 


ragged and wayworn, 
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Who saw, high on the stone embossed, 
A laughing face, a hand that tossed 
A prodigal spray just freshly torn. 


What wizard hints across them fleet, — 
These heirs of all the town’s thick sin, 
Swift gypsies of the tortuous street, 
With childhood yet on cheek and chin! 
What voices dropping through the din 
An airy murmuring begin, — 
These floating flakes, so fine and thin, 


Were they and rock-laid earth akin ? 


Some woman of the gods was she, 
The generous maiden in her glee ? 


And did whole forests grow within ? 


A tissue rare as the hoar-frost, 
White as the mists spring dawns condemn, 
The shadowy wrinkles round her lost, 
She wrought with branch and anadem, 
Through the fine meshes netting them, 
Pomecgranate-flower and leaf and stem. 
Dropping it o’er her diadem 
I 


To float bel her gold-stitched hem, 


Some duchess through the court should sail 


Hazed in the cloud of this white veil 


Irown Ové 
snowy lace 


he gossamer 
utumn winds’ wild rac 
rare n-statue’s grat 

s on her face 


1’ } 


<7 
shiiting chase 


pact 


yha W tery §] 
- clanced 
1, where there danced 


All brilliances in p iler trace. 
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A spicery of sweet perfume, 
As if from regions rankly green 

And these rich hoards of bud and bloom, 
Lay every waft of air between. 
Out of some heaven’s unfancied screen 
The gorgeous vision seemed to lean. 
The Oriental kings have seen 
Less beauty in their dais-queen, 

And any limner’s pencil then 

Had drawn the eternal love of men, 
But twice Chance will not intervene. 


For soon with scarce a loving si 

She lifts it off half unaware, 
While through the clinging folds held high, 

Arachnean in a silver snare 

Her rosy fingers nimbly fare, 

Till gathered square with dainty care. 

But still she leaves the flowery flare 

— Such as Dame Venus’ self might wear — 
Where first she placed them, since they blow 
More bounteous color h ingin ¥ So, 


And seem more native to the air. 


Anon the 
With breath of quiet ot ntly freed 

From sunset’s felt but unseen flame. 
Then by her casement wheeled in speed 
Strange films, and half the wings indeed 
That steam in rainbows 0’ 
Now magnified in mystery, 
Great revolutions to her heed. 


And leanin 


out, the night o’erhead, 


y 
Wind-tossed in many a shining thread, 


Hung one long scarf of glittering brede 
Then as it drew its streamers there, 

And furled its sails to fill and flaunt 
Along fresh firmaments of air 

When ancient morn renewed his chant, — 

She sighed in thinking on the plant 

Drooping so languidly aslant; 

Fancied some fierce noon’s forest-haunt 

Where wild red things loll forth and pant, 
Their golden antlers wave, and still 
Sigh for a shower that shall distil 


The largess gracious nights do grant. 


The oleanders in the South 
Drape gray hills with their rose, she thoug 
The yellow-tasselled broom through drouth 
Bathing in half a heaven is caught. 


27 
vi 
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Jasmine and myrtle flowers are sought 
By winds that leave them fragrance-fraught. 
To them the wild bee’s path is taught, 
The crystal spheres of rain are brought, 
Beside them on some silent spray 
The nightingales sing night away, 


The darkness wooes them in such sort. 


But this, close shut beneath a roof, 
Knows not the night, the tranquil spell, 
The stillness of the wildwood ouphe, 
The magic dropped on moor and fell. 
No cool dew soothes its fiery shell, 
Nor any star, a red sardel, 
Swings painted there as in a well. 


Dyed like a stream of muscadel 


No white-skinned snake coils in its cup 


To drink its soul of sweetness up, 


A honeyed hermit in his cell. 


No humming-bird in emerald coat, 
Shedding the light, and bearing fain 

His ebon spear, while at his throat 
The ruby corselet sparkles plain, 
On wings of misty speed astain 
With amber lustres, hangs amain, 
And tireless hums his happy strain ; 
Emperor of some primeval reign, 

Over the ages sails to spill 

The luscious juice of this, and thrill 


Its very heart with blissful pain. 


As if the flowers had taken flight 
Or as the crusted gems should shoot 
From hidden hollows, or as the light 
Had blossomed into prisms to flute 
Its secret that before was mute, 
Atoms where fire and tint dispute, 
No humming-birds here hunt their fruit. 
No burly bee with banded suit 
Here dusts him, no full ray by stealth 
Sifts through it stained with warmer wealth 
Where fair fierce butterflies salute. 


Nor night nor day brings to my tree, 

She thought, the free air’s choice extremes, 
But yet it grows as joyfully 

And floods my chamber with its beams, 

So that some tropic land it seems 

Where oranges with ruddy gleams, 

And aloes, whose weird flowers the creams 

Of long rich centuries one deems, 
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Wave through the softness of the gloom, — 
And these may blush a deeper bloom 


Because they gladden so my dreams. 


The sudden street-lights in moresque 


Broke through her tender murmuring, 


And on her ceiling shades grotesque 


Reeled in a bacchanalian swing. 


Then all things swam, and like a ring 


Of bubbles welling from a spring 


Breaking in deepest coloring 


Flower-spirits paid her minist’ring. 


Sleep, fusing all her senses, soon 


Fanned over her in drowsy rune 


All night long a pomegranate wing. 


THE 
On the srs of the Wabash, 
near Lake Erie, we first meet with those 


grassy plains to which the early French 
explorers of the West cave the name of 


Prairies. 


become more frequent; in the State of 


In Southern Michigan, they 
Indiana, still more so; and when we ar- 
rive in | we find ourselves in the 
Prairie State proper, three-quarters of its 

ry being open meadow, or prairie. 
Southern Wisconsin 


r, and, on crossing 


is partly of this 
the Missis- 
sippi, most of the surface of both Iowa 


characte 


and Minnesota is also prairie. 


Illinois, with little exc eption, is one vast 
prairie, - 
and intersected with belts of timber, but 
This State, 
the type of the prairie lands, 


— dotted, it is true, with groves, 


still one great open plain. 
then, being 
a sket ‘its history, political, physi- 
rricultural, will tolerably well 


that of the whole prairie re- 


The State of Illinois was originally 
part of Florida, and belonged to Spain, 
by the usual tenure of European title in 
the sixteenth century, when the King of 
France or Spain was endowed by His 


Holiness with half a continent ; the rights 
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of the occupants of the soil never for a 


moment being considered. So the Span- 
iard, in 1541, having planted his flag at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, became pos- 


sessed of the whole of the vast region 
watered by its tributary streams, and II- 
and Wisconsin 
colonies, and all their native inhabitants 
His Most Catholic Majesty. 


The settlement of the country was, how- 


linois became Spanish 


vassals of 
ever, never attempted by the Spaniards, 
who devoted themselves to their more lu- 
crative colonies in South America. 

The French missionaries and fur-trad- 
ers found their way from Canada into 
these parts at an early day; and in 1667 
Robert de la Salle made his celebrated 
explorations, in which he took possession 
of the territory of Illinois in behalf of 
the French 


remark, that the relations of the Jesuits 


crown. And here we may 
and early explorers give a delightful pic- 
ture of the native inhabitants of the prai- 
ries. Compared with their savage neigh- 
bors, the Illini seem to have been a fa- 
vored people. The climate was mild, and 
the soil so fertile as to afford liberal re- 
turns even to their rude husbandry; the 
rivers and lakes abounded in fish and 
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oves swarmed with deer 
the French 


large gallinaceous bir 


fowl ; 
turkeys, 
them, after the 
whi h the a) re membered on the plains of 
Normand) 
prairies was blackened by 


buffal 


tai 


the m 
bustards 


and the vast expanse of the 
herds of wild 
cattle, or oes. The influence of this 
fair and fertile land seems to have been 
felt by its inhabitants. They came to meet 
Father Marquette, offering the calumet, 
brilliant with many-colored plumes, with 
the cracious greeting, —* How beautiful is 


the sun, O Fren 


to us! 


hm in, when thou comest 


hou shalt enter in peace all our 


dwellings.” A very different reception 


from that offer 


d by the stern Savages of 
1 Plymouth to John Smith 


Jamestown an 
undish! So, in peace and 
ined for many years this par- 
rairies. 
1700, Illinoi 
in Louisiana, and came ut 
f Louis XIV., who, in 1 


ony Crozat the 


a, Illinois, 


ear 


a wu iding ( ny ' 
the Company of the Indies, was 
Law, on the 
of these The history of 


liest of Western land-speculati: 


well known to need repetiti 
I 


by the famous John 


lands. 


it to say, that it was eonducted upon 
of magnificence in comparison 
which our modern imitations in 1836 and 


An 


many years ago tl 


ale 
scaie 


1856 were feeble indeed. 
of it stood not 
banks of the Mississippi, in the 
Fort Chartres, 


when at the he 


which was 
ieht of his fortune, 
cost of several millions of livres, and 
which toppled over into the river in a 
recent inund 
In 1759 the French power in North 
America was broken forever by Wolfe, 
the Plains of Abraham; and in 
1763, by the Treaty of Paris, all the 


French possessions upon this continent 


ation. 


upon 
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were ceded to England, and the territory 
of the Illinois became part of the Britisl 
empire. 

Pontiac, the famous Ottawa chief, af- 
ter fighting bravely on the French side 
through the war, refused to be tr 


ns- 


paired to 


ferred with the territory ; he rey 


Illinois, where he c illed by a Peoria 


Indian. His tribe, the Ottawas, with their 

allies, the Pottawattomies and Chippewas, 
PI 

he Peorias 


Kaskaskias 


ipon the 


in revenge, made war 


and their confederates, the 


and Cahokias, in which contest these lat- 


ter tribes were nearly exterminated. 
At this time, the French 

of Illinois amounted t 
sand persons, who were 
Mississippi and Illinoi 


its remain 


1] 

and annexed at 
Britain to the ne 
Colonel Clarke’s 


the beauty and 


tisl 


in Illinois; 
1umerous an 
obliged to 
k-houses, an 
mained very 
In 1809 I 
Terri 
pointed its first 
During the War of 181 


y, and Ninian Edwards a 


arate 


Governor. 


Indian chief of remarkal 


deavored to form a coalitio | the 


the Americans, but with 
He inflicted severe 


losses upon them, but was finally defeat- 


tribes against 
only partial success. 
ed and slain at the Battle of the Thames, 
leaving behind him the reputation of be- 


lect 


ing the greatest hero and noblest patriot 


of his race. 
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In 1818, Illinois, then having a popu- 


yut forty-five thousand, was 


Union. The State was 


ry which by the 
787 was dedicated to free- 
‘e was a strong party in the 
hed for the introduction of 
der to effect this it was 
a convention to amend 
a desper- 
en the 
in the triumph 
pposed to th 
PI 
Morris Bi 
vid Bl 
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voyage was long, tedious, and expensive, 


found 


arrived, he 


nself in a strange city, wher 


1d when the farmer 


combined against 


him, and o 
cheated out of s property, 
on foot by a long dar 

to a desolate farm, whi 


F1Le¢ ted during hi 


som 
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houses or in the bar-rooms of taverns, fit- 
ted up with a temporary bench for the 
judge, and chairs for the lawyers and 
jurors. At the first Circuit Court 
Washington County, held by Judge John 


in 


Reynolds, the sheriff, on opening the 
court, went out into the yard, and said 
to the people, ” Boys, come in ; our John 
i to hold The judges 


unwilling to decide questions of 


is going court.” 
were 
law, preferring to submit everything to 
the jury, and seldom gave them instruc- 
tions, if they could avoid it. A certain 


ju lee, be ing ambitious to show his learn- 


gave very pointed directions to the 


ing, 
” 


iry, but they could not agree on a ver- 
dict. The judge asked the 
difference, when the 
y,—* Why, Jud 
the jr 


that ’ar what you told us, 


cause of their 
foreman answered 
ve, this 
to 


with great simplicit 
’s the difficulty iry wants 


J 
ow whether 


kn 
: ‘ 

when we went out, was r’aly th 

whether it was on’y jist your notion.” 


spring of 1831, Black Hawk, a 


dissatisfied with the treaty by 


his tribe had been removed across 


the Mississippi, recrossed the river at the 


ad of three or four hundred warriors, 


and drove away the white settlers from 
his old lands near the mouth of the Rock 


River. This was considered an invasion 
of the St ite, and Governor Re 


Fifteen hundr 


ynolds call- 


ed for volunteers. 1 men 


answered the summons, and the Indians 


were driven out. The next spring, how- 


ever, Black Hawk returned with a larger 


force, and commenced hostilities by kill- 
Indian Creek, 
A large force of 


but in 


me settlers on not 


‘from Ottawa. vol- 


+], 
ul 


unteers was again called out, 


first 


which success encouraged the 


encounter the whites were beaten, 
Sacs and 
Foxes so much that they spread them- 
selves over the whole of the country be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Lake, and 
kept up a de sultory warfare for three or 
four months against the volunteer troops. 
About the middle of July, a body of vol- 
unteers under General Henry of Illinois 
pursued the Indians into Wisconsin, and 
by forced marches brought them to ac- 


tion near the Mississippi, before the Unit- 
l 
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ed States troops, under General Atkin- 
The Indians fought 


desperately, but were unable to stand 


son, could come up. 


long before the courage and superior 
They escaped 
1 


Loss 


numbers of the whites. 
across the river with the of nearly 
three 


drowned in the retreat. 


the action, or 
The loss of the 


Illinois volunteers was about thirty, killed 


hundred, killed in 


and wounded. 
This defeat entirely broke the power 
of the Sacs Foxes, 


for peace. Hawk, and some 


and 
Black 


his head men, were taken prisoners, and 


and they sued 


kept in confinement for several months, 


when, after a tour through the country, 


to show them the numbers and power of 
the whites, they were set at liberty on 
the west side of the Mississippi. In: 
Black Hawk died, at 
years, on the 
which he loved so well. 

After the Black-Hawk War, tl 
title 


the 
the 


banks of 


being extinguished, a 
Northern I 


ittention, 


open to settlers, 


1 wonder- 


and increast 


pop 
In 1830, the population of the State 


ed great 
ully in wealth and ilation. 


amounted to 157,445; in 1840, to 476,183; 
in 1850, to 851,470; in 1860, to 1,719,496. 


United 


llinois extends from 


Situated in the centre of the 


States, the State of 
37° to 42° 30 N 
47 to 14° 26/ W. longitude 
ington. The State 
North to South, and 212 miles broad from 
East West. i 


29,408 square miles, or 
i 


latitude, and from 10° 
from Wash- 
. oF a . 

is 09/5 mules long from 


Its area is computed at 


i 


35,459,200 


to 
acres, 
1 1 “VW: . . _ 
less than two millions of which are called 


the 


millions being till 


swamp lands, y-three 

ible land of uns irpass- 

ed fertility. 
The 

of 

greater part of Indiana, and of which 

Lake i 


the upper pz 


Illinois forms the lower 


part which embraces the 
Michigan, with its sh 

irt. 

this slope, an 1 of the State, is the city of 
Cairo, situated about 350 feet above 
level of the Gulf of Mexico, at the « 


fluence of the Ohio and the Mississipy 
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hence, the highest place in Illinois being 
only 800 feet above the level of the sea, 
it will appear that the whole State, thoug 


containing several hilly sections, is a pret- 


: 
n 
ty level plain, being, with the exception 
of Delaware 
country in the Union. 


and Louisiana, the flattest 


The State contains about twenty-five 
able streams, and brooks and riv- 
There are no large 

borders, though it has some 
sixty,miles of Lake Michigan for its boun- 
» east. Small clear lakes and 

y in the north- 


ponds abound, particular! 
he State. 


and 


to six ore 


half a milk 
soil is of extraordinary fertility, and 


evated, makes the best 


State. Where it is 

and exposed to inundations, it is 

insafe to attempt its cultivation. 
xtensive tract of 

American Bottom, which re- 

this name when it was the western 

United States. 


the junction of the K: 


It ex- 
kaskia 


} 


tends fi 
sippi, along the latter, to the 


and Missi 


mouth the Missouri, containing about 


, the table-land, 
dred feet hieher than the 


sists pri 


I 
ing to their respectively hi: 


ncipally of prairies, whik 
situations, are either dry or marshy. 
y, the hilly sections of the State, 
, consisting alte rnately of wood and 
ie, are not, on the whole, as fertile 
lluvial or the table-land. 

but 
rn as well as the northern 


Near the 


ks of the principal rivers the 


» no mountains in Illinois; 


a few 
cround 
into bluffs, on which may be 
he traces left by water, which 
ly once much higher than it 

ce it is inferred, that, where 
lains of Illinois now extend, 


there must once have been a vast sheet 
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of water, the mud deposited by which 


formed the soil, thus accounting for the 


great fertility of the prairies. 


As we have said, the entire area of II- 
linois seems at one period to have been 


an ocean-bed, which has not since been 
disturbed by any considerable upheaval. 
: } I 

, 


irregularities of the surface 


The present 
are clearly traceable to the washing out 
" 


and carrying away of th 


Illinois River has wash 


mouth of 


were walls built of eq 


hand of man. W here ver 


walls may 


sed 


coal. 


ve : 
ers, it Js incl 

1 1 
Caicareous Lake 


Michigan, and that narrow strip of land, 
' 
runs along 
the northert ois towards 
its southwestern 
Rock River at i 
Devonian 


northern 


system. 


part ol ne ce 


h, containit the 


Silurian strat whi 
mines of Galena in the north- 
west corner of the State, rise at intervals 


into conical | » fi ng the landscape a 


character * the mid- 


dle or southern portion. Scattered along 
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the banks of rivers, and in the middle of 
inass- 


es of granite and other primitive rocks. 


prairies, are frequently found larg 
Sin e the nearest beds of primitive rocks 
1 Minnesota and the north- 
Wisconsin, their 


accounted for only by as- 


{ appea 
n part 4 presence 
‘re can be 
suming that at the ti his regi ; 
ming that at the time this region was 


covered with water floated 
down from the North, 


ported in 
| 


they were 


inclosed and sup- 
masses of ice, which, melting, 


lowed the rocks to si to the bottom. 


A still further proof of the presence of 
the ocean here in former times i 
found in oe whi 
hl 


KNOL 


sa-shells 
many of » hicher | 
Mississ 

Illin ‘is ¢ yn 


than any other 


ppi in Iowa. 
salen enehehie 


State in the 


is mined small depth below 
out upon the 

eams in 

! 


» mine 


the later 


st coals of Oh 


will undoubtedly 


32,219.02. 


Copper has been found in large 
northern 
ern portion of 
some of the zine ores are found i 
‘ } 


quantities at tne 


i lead mines near 


but have not yet been utilized. Silver has 
been found in St. Clair County, whence 
Silver Creek has derived its name. It is 
arly times the F 


from which they obtained 


id that in ¢ rench sunk 
a shaft 
] 


here, 


rge quantities of the metal. 


ound in many parts of the State, and 


the ores have been worked to consider- 
able extent. 


Among other valuable mineral prod- 
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ucts may be mentioned porcelain and 


potter’s clay, fire clay, fuller’s earth, lime- 


stone of many varieties, sandstone, mar- 


ble, and s 


alt springs. 
Illinois has an average temperature, 
which, if compared with that of Europe 
corresponds to that of Middle Germany ; 


its winters are more severe than those of 
7 ven, and its summers as warm as 


those « Milan or 


with other States aa the 


Palermo. Compared 
Northern 
temperature similar 
to that of Southern Ne 


ern Illinois will not 


Union, 
Illinois possesses a 


w York, while the 


differ 
Virgi 


mom 


much fj that Kentucky or 
j observations of the ther- 
— 


r duri years, in the 
State, on the Mis- 


lercury, once in that period, 


ng twenty 


nern part of the 


four times it rose above 
are either west- 
sverest storms 
west, which 
between the 


Atlantic coast 


rty-two inches, 
in January, 


average 


State forms the 
vetween the Flora of the 
an it that of the Up- 
Mississ pp 
common 
Mississippi anc 
Ocean, such as ar 
} 


natives of the Western p 


, besides the 
—_ lying 

Atlar tic 
speaking, 
rairies, not “te 
‘the Allegt Moun- 


hany 
ins. Immense grassy plains, interlaced 


pl ants 
1 
I 


retween the 


+, prope rl 
found east of 


with groves, which are found also along 


the watercourses, cover two-thirds of the 


entire area of the State in the North, 
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southern part is garnished with ellaria parvula, are now crowd 
ber. plants of taller growth and varieg: 
rk which we have seen givesso blossoms. Rudbeckia hirta, with its nu- 
count of the Flora of the prai- 


ries as the one by Frederick Gerhard, 
“ T)linois as it is.” We have been 
his work for a good deal of 


itter, and shall now make 


merous radiating blossoms of a lively yel- 


low, and the closely allied Echinacea pur- 
purea, whose long purple rays hang down 
from a ruddy hemispherical disc, are the 
most remarkable among plants belonging 
extracts from it. to the genus Composite, which blossom 
finally turn our backs on 
| houses of the village, we summer follow innumerable 
different spe i s, Liats 
s, Which are overtopped by Solic lago, TTelianthus, « “a 


t 
tc. 


sarly in summer; in the latter 


nart 
1a | t 


es of the road lined with ug- 


Ve 


ies of Helianthus, This- We approach a sinuous cl 
, having better soil and und 
lossoms, and hich, thin at 


‘re may also be found 


Illinoisian bluffs 


first, incré 


caensity. 
ias tuberosa, with 


strong ented Mo- 


an umbelliferous 


ith surprise we meet here giniana, Polygonum,C 
ts with hairy, green- er vines, these weedy 
ul stalk-covers, as, for overtop the bushes.” 
»smodium molle, Hiera- “We now en 

Pyenanthemum pil i 
] 
ad, A norpha canesce 


sum, wairie which lic 


ns, prairie, in whose undulating 
iniar a. Lith spermum Cca- 


noisture is retained; this wait 
en which the immicrated 
2 thapsus) may be 


vation, and will soon be depri fj 

flowery attire, and bear plain, but indis- 
bly fragments of the en- pensable grain. Those who have not 
i yet seen such a prairie should not imag- 
d with dwarfish herbs, ine it like a cultivated meadow, | 
“asace occide ntalis, Dra- 


during spring-time were 


but rath- 
1 er a heaving sea of tall herbs and plants, 
t, Plantago Virginica, Scu- decking it with every variety of color. 
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“In the summer, the yellow of the 
large Composite will predominate, inter- 
mingled with the blue of the Tradescan- 
tias, the fiery red of the Lilies, (Lilium 
Philadelphicum and Lilium Canadense.) 
the purple of the Phlox, the white of the 
Melanthium 


and the umbelliferous plants. In 


Cacalia tuberosa, Virgini- 


g, small-sized plants bloom here, 


sprin \ 


such as the Anemone, with its blue 


and 
white blossoms, the Palmated Violet, the 
first 


ments of the prairies in spring; then fol- 


Ranunculus, which are the orna- 


low the Esculent Sea-Onion, Pent 


florus, Lithospe rmum irfum, 'yn- 


lo qu 0 
thia Virginica, and Baptisia leucopl 
As far as the 


seen; but where 


ea. 
eye reaches, no house nor 
civilization 


small 


tree can be 
has come, farmer has planted 
F ickly growing Bl 


1 
rows ol tl wk 
: ; - 4 
cia, which affords shelter 


his cattle and fuel for his heart] 


“We now enter the level P irt 
forest, which has a rich black soil. 


: 
sarmentous plants climb h 


tops of the trees: wild Grapes, t 
ing, poisonous Sumach, (hus 
dron,) the Cinque - foil, 


which transforms withered, naked trunks 


I 


and vine -like 
into green columns, Bignonias, with their 
brilliant scarlet trumpet-flowers, are the 
The Thuja occ 


talis, which may be met with in Ex 


most remarkable. 


an gardens, stands in mournful solitude 


the 


on margins of pools ; here and there 
an isolated Cedar, (Juniperus Virgini- 
ana,) and the low Box-tree, (Taxus Ca- 
nadensis,) are in Illinois the only repre- 
the 
which first appear in the northern part 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota.” 

“FPF brilli 


° , ] ° 
rivers’ banks; above 


sentatives of everereens, forests of 


lowers of the most 


NW 4 
all, the 


the 
Lobelia cardinalis and Lobelia syphilitica, 
of the deepest carmine and cerulean tinge, 
the yellow Cassia Marilandica, and the 
Rosa 
thorns; also the Scrophularia nodosa. 
] 


delicate blanda, a rose without 


“On the marshy ground thrive the Jris 
Prim- 


tall Physost 


Virginiana, with rosy-red blossoms, and 


ve rsicolor. Aseli pias incarnata, the 


rose-tree, Liver-wort, the 


equa 
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the Helenium autumnale, in which the 
yellow color predominates. In spring, 


the dark violet blossom of the Amorpha 


fruticosa diffuses its fragrance.” 


“Entering a boat on the river, where 
we cannot touch the bottom with the oar, 
we perceive a little white flower waving 
to and fro, supported by long spiral halms 
T his 


is the Vallisneria spiralis, a remarkable 


between straicht, grass-like leaves. 


plant, which may be also met 


Southern Europe, especially in tl 
] : 


of Languedoc, and regarding 


fication of which different opinions pre- 


valu. 

‘Nearer to the land, we 
lar grass-like leaves, bi t 
low stellated flowers: 
order of S¢ 
ger 


lygony, ¢ 


curiously 
Clearing our way throug 
weeds, Ziza 


lacustris, Scirpus 


swamp 
i 


i I 
the white flowers of 
and 


spicuous, we steer 


Sagitaria 


into a lar 


tirely covered with the broad leaves of 
and the Nelum- 


waves 


odorata 


former 
1OTINeT 


-on the ice of the 
* while the latter, the queen, in fact 
he waters, proudly raises her i 

nt crown upon a perpendi 


talk. On the opposite bank, 


triangular le 

Marsh - Mallow, 

by G ry Willows and the 

ver-leaved Maple and the Red Maple, 
7 , . , ' 


on hich a flock vhi 


ing breeze lifts the ives al 


rosy-red flowers of the 


1 
overhung 


] 
Sil- 


alighted.” 

In all the rivers and 
Northwest crows the Wil 
aquatica,) a plant wl 
very important to the 


and now attracts 


vast 


fowl to feed upon it in the 


autumn the squaws used to 
canoes to these lds, and, 


natural rice-fic 


4 } ] il * . 2 > 
bending the tall stalks over the gunwale, 








into the canoe. 
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heads of grain with their live under ground. The Beaver is near- 
It is mentioned _ ly or quite extinct, but the Otter remains, 
dainties at Hiawatha’s wed- and the Musk-Rat abounds on all the riv- 
er-banks and marshes. 
Of carnivorous animals, we have the 
Panther and Black Bear in the wood- 
ed portions of the State, though rare ; 
the Lynx, the Gray and Black Wolf, : 
f the forest are Strawber- the Prairie Wolf: the Skunk, the 
"1eS, Ras] berries, Goose- er, the Woodchuck, tl 
, 


barren spots Whortle- jn the southern part of tl 


verries, Grapes, Wild Plums Opossum. 


ples, the Persim- Mr. Lapham of Wisconsin has pub- 


nuts, Hazel-nuts, | 
which will also answer for N 
nois. He enumerates two hund 
r- ninety species, which, we 
Hard the number which visi 
Hickories, of Illinois. From the e« 
sa, and Car? this State, most of the bir 
imb« r-trees st ites are found here 
, another. For 
pacious birds, we 
which visit Amer 
e Washington, and the 
Of Hawks an 


falcon, the Pe 
lve Owls, among 


we find the 


we have two, 
Turkey-Buzzard 


Of omnivorous birds, 


h we occasion ally find in 
rare Arctic 
Of the Zuqod 


among which is 
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wuirostres, five species. Of the King- 
fishers, one species. Swallows and Goat- at orca, 
suc ke rs, nine spt cl Ss. Or the Pigs ons, “ets 
two, the Turtle-Dove and the Passenger 
Pigeon, of which the latter visit us twice 
a year, in immense flocks. 

Of the gallinaceous birds, the Turke yy 
which is found in the heavy timber in 
the river bottoms; the Quail, which has Of these, the Perch, White, Black, and 
become very abundant all over the State, Rock Bass, the Pike-Perch, the Catfish, 
within twenty years, following, it would the Pike and Muskalonge, the White- 
eem, the march of civilization and settle- fish, the Lake Trout, and the Sturgeon 
nent; the Ruffed Grouse, abundant in are valuable fishes for the table. 
the imber, but never seen on the prairie ; Of the class of Reptiles, we have among 
the Pinnated Grouse, or Prairie Hen, al- the Lizards the Mud-Devil, (J/ 
ways found on the open plains. These phanic nsis,) which grows in the slus 
I increased very much in number | ! the 

he settlement of the State, owing ’ / 
y to the increase of food for them, 
decrease of their natural ene mies, 
ie wolves; but since the 
oads, so m in} are kill ud to sup- 

y the demands of New York and other 

Kast ties, hat they are now cd -as- 
I y rapidly, and in a very few years 

tsman will have to cross the Mis- 
sissippi to find a pack of grouse. 
iled Grouse, an occasion 
from Wisconsin, is found 
| country. 
wading birds, from forty to fifi 


among which the Sand-Lhill Crane 


ra 
is very abundant, and the Great Wh 


te 


or Whooping Crane very rare, al 
supposed by some authors to be 
bird in different stages of plum: o 
Of the lobe-footed birds, sever 
of which is the rare and be 
on’s Phalarope, which breeds in the 
ear Chicago. 
-footed birds, about forty spe- 
cies, among which are two Swans and 
five Geese. Among the Ducks, the Can- prevented the 


. 1 


vas-Back is found; but, owing tothe want that want of rain forb 


of its favorite food in the Chesapeake, the a fourth, that the agen 
Vallisneria, it is, in our waters, a very or- produced the effect ; 
dinary duck, as an article of food. professor at the las 
The waters of Illinois abound with entific Conventior 
fish, of which class we enumerate, — which was, that the 
Species sence of trees from the prairies 
Percide 3 —" ‘ mechanical condition of the soil, 


Labrax, 3 ott is, he thinks, too fine, — a « 





, there is no prairi 
growth of trees. found along the streams, almos invari- 
theories seem to be in- ably,— and, where the banks a1 
acts of the case. and dry, will usu ully be found on the east 
ries existed bank of ti ' 


those streams whose course is 


high 


hen the first rth and sou ] 


ith. i is Caused by the 

winds are from 

fire with them 

forms a 

iave so existe iz ver sink e veut tation on 
re known. We are told 


ons, that the n i- 


“ass and herl 


our Indians did it, 


ulture, and the 
iral economy, su 
up the rrowing, or 


unely, to promote crowth 


; 


ed and the 
» latter live by erazine 


} 
ner than 


where trees 
the same, chemic; untance Illinois 
as that of the farmer f eighteen 
winds sweep over both, irtee 4 ic] have 
1 both; so that b j iri i 
f trees lowing as the 
buted wholly to fire, wa- ; l 


roauce I t had per 
but is t 


I 
Owing to a com- re, l : 


’ more of 


fires which annually 
er their suriace. Where the 


o wet to sustain a heavy growth 
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“ Ordinary culture, on prairie lands, 
is not what is meant by the term in the 
Middle States. It 


here, no manure, and commonly but once, 


Eastern or means 


or at most twice, ploughing, on perfect- 
ly smooth land, with long furrows, and 
where 


no stones or obstructions; 


per day 


two 
acres is no hard job for one 
team. It is often but very poor culture, 
with shallow ploughing, and without atten- 
tion to weeds. I have known crops, not 
untrequently, far greater than these, with 

t little variation in their treatment: 
say, 40 to 50 bushels of winter wheat, 60 
to 80 of oats, and 100 of Indian corn, or 


300 otf potatoes. Good which 


A farm of this size, so situated, with 


the proper buildings and stock, may, at 
the prese nt price of land, be suppose 1 to 
represent a capital of $15,000 — on which 


sum the above account gives an interest 


of over 15 per cent. Is there any othe 


part of country where the same in- 

terest can be realized on farming ( 

tal ? 
But 


retail affair to many farms in the State. 


ipi- 
] 
this farm of 240 acres is a 


mere 


We will give some examples on a larger 


aie 


“ Winstead Davis came to Jonesboro’, 


Illinois, from Tennessee, thirty years ago, 


without means of any kind; now owns 


many thousand acres of land, and has 
under cultivation, this year, from 2500 
to 3000 acres.” 


«“ W. Willard, native of Vermont, com- 


menced penniless; now owns more than 


10,000 acres of land, and cultivates 2000. 
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means rotation, deep ploughing, farms 
well stocked, and some manure applied 
at intervals of from three to five years, 


ap- 


would, in good seasons, very often I 


proach these latter figures.” 

We will now give the results of a very 
detailed account of the management of a 
farm of 240 acres, in Kane County, Illi 
nois, an average farm as to soil and situz 
tion, but probably much above th 


at least, we 


age in cultivation,- 
] 


judge so from the intelligent and 


ness-like in which the 


kept; ever 


count kept with it in Dr. and 


accoul 
having a separate ac- 


the net profit or loss of eacl 


“ Jesse F 
nois, beg in the 
rail-splitting, at twe1 
dred. He bought la 
kept increasing his land 
now owns 7000 acres 
over 340,000 worth 
annually. 

“Tsaac Funk, 
began in tl 
He has cone 
27,000 acre 
vation, and 
amounted to 

It is eviden 
are men Ol 
would h we mat 
could have fill 


ington, or, pel 
“kept a hotel.” 
These 


acred men of Illinois. 


are but specimens 


Hundreds of oth 
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are, who farm on nearly the 


eat difficulty in carrying on farm- 


ing operations on a large scale in Illinois 
has always been the scarcity of labor. 


Land is 


and de 


ip und plenty, but | ibor scarce 
exactly the reverse of what 
‘ngland, where land is dear 
It must be evident 
ent kind of farming would be 
om that in use in older 
here, the best policy is to 
ew acres well; here, it has 
more profitable to skim over 
But within a few years 

) 


yn of labor-saving machines 


conditions of farming, 
it Pp yssible to oj . cood 
‘ve tracts 


f the 


mach 
steam-ploug 
ecome a 


— 
yr Will De 


linois were 


of few wants. If they 
and hominy, whiskey and 
re content; they will not 

to plant fruit-trees. 


in the North 


y poor men; they could not 


were, 
y fruit-trees, for the produce 
ey must wait several years. 
1, and hogs were the articles 
i be soonest converted 


1 those they Then 


raised. 


The 


East, and were either 


trees 
' 

n ne 

by the way, or were unsuited to 


But the great difficulty has 


been the want of drainage. 
cannot be healthy with wet feet for sev- 


eral 


months of the year, and this 

are exposed to on these level 

With proper tile-draining, so 
proj 


] 


soil shall be di and mellow early 


‘y 
think that the app! 


spring, we 


I 
the plum, and the cherry will succeed on 
the prairies anywhere in Illin 


pe ach and the era 


the Germans for many years, 

J ield of Catawba wink 
gallons 

ry grows wild all 

the timber and the 

tivated vari 

the smaller 

melon 


wagon-load, in tl 


many 
Hi re- 


ness about the beef fatten 


prairies which is not found els 


1} all . I  * 
iced Dy ali travellers 


llinois is the par udist 


is no sight more bé 
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in its way, than one of those vast natural 
meadows in June, dotted with the red 


hit tt! 


and white cattle, standing belly-deep in 


rich grass and gay-colored flowers, and 


almost too fat and lazy to whisk away 


the flies. Even in winter they look com- 
fortab in their sheltered barn-yard, 
s nded by huge stacks of hay or 


chewing the 
ntment, and untroubled with 
any thought of the inevitable 


Brighton. 


re corn is 


journey to 


so plenty as it is in Illi- 
will be ] 





‘ourse hogs 


Durit y the year 


P ) de 
1860, two hundred and 
kers rode in- 


1 


seventy-five thousand por 


Chicago by railroad, eighty-five thou- 


sand of which pursued their journey, still 


living, to Eastern cities, —the balance re- 
maining behind to be converted into lard, 
| i 1 salt pork 

] 

Tl wholesale way of making beef 

and pork is this. All summer the catt 
allowed to run on the prairie, and the 
hogs in the timber on the river bottoms. 
In th witumn, when the corn is 1 ; 
the cattle are turned into one of thos 
ereat fields, several hundred a in @x- 
tent, to eather the crop; and after they 
£ I 5 
have dor t hogs come in to pick up 
‘ - m pica Uf 

what th itt] have left. 

Sheep do well on the prairies, particu- 
larly in the southern part of the State, 
where the flocks require little or no shel- 
ter In winter The prairie wolves for- 


merly dé ryed many sheep; but since 
the int luction of strychnine for poi- 
soning those voracious animals, the sheep 


have been very little troubled. 


Horses and mules are raised exten- 


] ; } +] inti 
ana in the nortne ounties, 


Biv ¢ rn c 

where tl Morgans and other rood 
breeds have been introduced, the hors- 
es are as good as in any State of the 


Union. 


. ° 
suit, sin 


Theory would predict this re- 
‘e the horse is found always to 
level 


deserts 


come to his greatest perfection in 
countries, —as, for instance, the 
of Arabia, and the lanos of South Amer- 
ica. 


There are two articles in daily and 


[ May, 
indispensable use, for which the Northern 
States have hitherto been 


the Southern: Sugai 


dependent on 
ind Cotton. With 


regard to the first, the introduction of 


the Chinese Sugar-Cane has demonstrated 
raise 


that every farmer in the State can 


his own sweetening. The experience 
several years has proved that the Sor- 


ghu n is ah ardier } lant than 





that it will be a sure « rop as far North as 


latitude 





An acre of good prairie 
18 tons of the cane, and 
60 gallons of juice, which 
10 gallons of 


boiling, to 











gives 180 gallons of syru 

worth from 40 to cents a gallon,— 
say 40 cents, which will give 72 dol- 
lars for the product of an acre of land; 
from which the expen of cultivation 
being deducted, with rent of lan et 
say 36 dollars, ther will remain a net 
profit of 36 dollars to the acre, besides the 
eed, and the fodd nes iro. i 
third ] irt of the sta W h is cut off 
before send th i ier to th mill. 
his is found to b most nu ~ 
food that can be u for cattle and 
horses and very Valu e for milch cow 
These results have | n obtained from 


Mr. Luce, of Plainfield, Will County, who 


built a stea for making 


n-Miit 





the syrup from the cane which is rais- 
ed by the farmers in that vicinity. In 
this first year, he manufactured 12,500 

’ Deen TN i eal 7" 
galions Of syrup, Which selis readily at 
fifty cents a gallon. A quantity of it was 
refined at the Chicago Sugar-Refinery, 


and the result was a very agreeable syr- 
up, free from th uliar flavor which 


e pe 
the home-made Sorgh 


has. 


scale have been made to obtain crystal- 


m-syrup usually 


As yet, no ¢ xp riments on a large 


{ 


lized sugar from the juice of 
| 


this cane, it 


so far, used more economi- 


having been, 
cally in the shape of syrup. That it can 
be done, however, is pi ved by the suec- 


cess of several persons who have tried it 
In the County of Ver- 


hundred 


in a small way. 
milion, it is estimated that three 
thousand gallons of syrup were made in 


1860. 
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vo 


since the building of ture itself in four or five months, the con- 


} 4 » 1 } 
vad has openec sequences of such a change can hardly 
e estimated. 
But whether or not it be 
: 
is the 


creat 


tafe no one 


happens t 


no longer, but must 
to Corn. 


— , : ; 
Perhaps tl , he breadstuffs exported { 


i 


hwest to Europe 
wi 
} 


more money than tl 


cotton,—the crop whi to some 


persons represents ¢ I the world con- 


tains of value. 


the Cot- 


we feed 
In fFoous: 
i ais 
thers 
rehand, 


commence on 

4 | 
it each end, 
ssings of all the river 
As no previous sur 


fn» +1 < } D4 
wr the rap- en made, eit 


canal and rail- f the works, 
on them, 
1833 several railroad char- tl! he State of Illinoi 
inted by the k rislatur 2; but ‘ th a heavy d bt, 
not taken, and nothi: show for it, ex 


ir 1836, w i is ces of railroad embankments 


vations, a half-finished ez 
road from the Illinois Rive 
» field, which cost one millior 
run by ev- and when finished would not pay for op- 
n hundred _ erating it. _ 


ined, a canal The State stagzered on for some ten 
3f 
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years under this load of debt, which, as 
she could not pay the interest upon it, 
had increased in 1845 to some fourteen 
millions, The project of repudiating the 
debt was frequently brought forward by 
unscrupulous politicians; but to the hon- 
or of the people of Illinois be it remem- 
bered, that even in the darkest times this 


heme found but few friends. 


dishonest s¢ 

In 1845, the holders of the canal bonds 
advanced the sum of $1,700,000 for the 
purpose of finishing the canal; and subse- 
quently, William B. Ogden and a few oth- 
er citizens of Chicago, having obtained 
possession of an old railroad-charter for a 
road from that city to Galena, got a few 
thousand dollars of stock subscribed in 


es, and 


The difticulties were very vreat, from the 


those ci commenced the work. 


scarcity of money and the want of con- 


in the suecess of the enterprise. 


yst of the villages along the propos- 
here was a strong opposition to 
I 


peo- 


I 
it it would be the ruin of their 


having a railroad built at all, as the 
pl thoug! 
towns. Even in Chicago, croakers were 


] 


not wanting to predict that the railroad 


would monopolize all the trade of 
place. 

In the face of all these obstacles, the 
road was built to the Des Plaines River, 
twelve miles, —in a very cheap way, to 
be sure ; 
used, and half-worn cars were picked up 
from Eastern roads. 

These twelve miles of 
the Des Plaines and Chi 
been the 


1 
iow, 


as a second-hand strap-rail was 
I 


road between 


} 


, 
ago had always 


terror of travellers. It was a 
wet prairie, without drainage, and 
in the spring and autumn almost impass- 
able. At such seasons one might trace 
the road by the broken wagons and dead 
horses that lay strewn along it. 

To be able 


carried over this dreadful place for three 


to have their loads of grain 


or four cents a bushel was to the farmers 
of the Rock River and Fox River valleys 
— who, having hauled their wheat from 
forty to eighty miles to this Slough of 
Despond, frequently could get it no far- 
ther—a privilege which they soon began 


to appreciate. The road had all it could 
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do, at It was a success. There 


was now no difficulty in getting the stock 


once. 


taken up, and before long it was fi 
ed to Fox River. 


to twenty per cent. 


It paid from fifteen 
to the stock] olders, 
and the people along the lin e soon be- 
] 


came its warmest friends, — and no won- 


der, since it doubled the value of every 
man’s farm on the line. The next year 
the Rock Rive J 


hundred and 


road was exte to 

and then to Galena, one 

eighty-five miles. 
This road was the pioneer of the twen- 

ty-eight hundred and fifty mi of rail- 

roads which now cross 

direction, and which 


ars. 

Among these lines of rai 
in P yrtant, and one of the lor vest in Amer- 
: Hiinois Central. whi 


and f 


way, is the 
hundred 


traverses the St 


h is seven 


ite 


namely : — 


the short space * four years and nine 
} 


months, by the help of a grant of two and 


a half millions of acres of land lyi 


the line. The comp iny have adoptec 


I 


ands on long cre 


« these | 


policy of sellin 


} 


it to actual settler the con 


pletion of the road, in 56, they 
for fiftee 


irs, in secured notes, 


sold over a million of 


acres, 
millions of doll 
ing interest. The remaining lan 


wobably realize as much more, so 


ed and four miles of 


cost the 


T 
i 
t 


he seven hun 
si ‘ 
will actt 


road corporators 


nothing. 
twenty 


There 


branch and extension lines, which centre 


are eleven trunk and 
in Chicago, the earnings of nineteen of 


which, for the year 1859, were fifteen 


millions of dollars. As that, however, 
was a year of great depression in busi- 


ness, with a short crop through the North- 








rave eae. ale 
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in view of the large crop 


he consequent revival of 


} 


1at the earnings of these nine- 


es will not be less this year than 


twenty-two millions of dollars. 
settlement of the State, 


] 
ariv 


ive or thirty years ago, the 


pio- 
lial » to 
food 


ne necessarily ver 
shelte r, to b and 
, suffered much from bilious 


As the country 


and brought 


] un- 
f the peo- 
have in a 
Other forms 
iken their 
id fevers 
preva- 

of the 

I] nois are 


and New Eng 


nsus of 1850 gives the following 


e view of the annual percent- 


1 several States: 


.¢ sketched the history and traced 


development of the Prairie 
present time, we will close 
h a few words as to its pol- 

seen, the early settlers 


vis were from Virginia and Ken- 


tur ky, and brought with them th« 


customs, and ideas of Slavehold 


rs; and 


though by the sagacity and virtue of a 
few leading men the institution of Slavery 
was kept out, yet for many years the 


Democratic Party, and 
the Slave-Power, was in the 


Until 1858, the Le 


Executive 


always the ally 
servant oi 
ascendant. islature 


and the been 


and th emocratic candi- 
Pre side nec 
down to Buchanan, 
toral ve 


of the northern uf of the as of 


Demor ratic, 
for 


date the Jackson 
the elec- 

crowth 
late yea peel ir trippir that of 
the portion, 
now has the majority. 
Republi 


an Gover 


southern yrmer 
now @ 
an Legislature and a Republi- 
ippor- 

te 
publi- 


in 


They brit 


prejudices in 


} 1 -. 
if with them thei 


‘reat commerci: 


or Sy1 


Slavery as W orcester 
been for years an unsafe spo 
hunts r. Their inter 
pathies are all with th 
What idle babble 
Confederacy 
of the ] 
, 


middle 
y ' 
the Northwest ! 


a third 


out 


If, as one of our orators says, N 
land is the brain of this country, 
Northwest is its bone and muscl 
its wide 


to cultivate prairies and 


the world,—or, if need be, to 

same strength in crushing treason, and 
in preserving the Territories for free set- 
tlers. 





Conce rning Future Years. 


CONCERNING 


Dor $s it 


friend, 


ever come across you, 


start, that 


my 
with something of a 
things cannot always go on in your lot 
as they are going now ? Does not a sud- 
den thought sometimes flash upon you, 
a hasty, vivid glimpse, of what you will 
be long hereafter, if you are spared in 
this Our 


much to think that things will always go 


world ? common way is too 


on as they are going. Not that we clear- 
ly think so: not that 
opinion in a definite shape, and avow 
hold 
very mu h under that vague, general im- 
We can hardly help it. When 


inherits a pre tty 


we ever put that 
to 


ourselves that we it: but we live 


pre ssion. 

a man of middle age 
| 
nt 


country-seat, and makes up his mind that 


he cannot yet afford to give up business 
and go to live there, but concludes tha 


six or eight years he will be able with j1 


tice to his chi l ] 


lren to do so, at 
he brings plainly before him the 


he 


him by these years 


which must wroug! t on himself 


those around 


speak of the 


i 
which m: me 


do not think of 


ereatest change of 


not 
to any of us 


soon : I what 


done by unlooked-for accident : 


merely of what must be done by the 


ing on of time. I think of p 
ges in taste and feeling, of 


po 
of likine for that mode of life. 
of lungs that will play less freely, and of 
limbs that will suggest shortened walk 
and dissuade from climbing hills. I thi 
how the children will have outgrown daisy- 
chains, or even got beyond the season 
] 


The middle-aged man 


} 


ie 


of climbing trees. 


enjoys the prospect of t time when he 


go to his country house; and the 
vague, undefined belief surrounds him, 


like an atmosphere, that he and his chil- 
dren, his views and likings, will be then 
He cannot 
bring it home to him at how many points 


will be cutting him, and 


just such as they are now. 


change 
hedging him in, and parin 
And we all live very much under that 


FUTURE 


YEARS. 


vacue impression. Yet it is in many ways 


good for us to feel th 


it we are voing on, 
— passing from the things which surround 
us,— advancing into the undefined future, 
into the unknown land. And I think 
i flashes 


that sometimes we all have vivid 


of such a conviction. I dare say, my 


friend, you have seen an old man, frail 
soured, and shabby, and you have thoug! 
with a start, Perhaps there is Myself of 


Future Y« 


We human beings can stand a 


irs. 
ereat 


deal. There is great margin allowed by 


our constitution, physical and moral. I 


suppose there is no doubt that a man 
may dail for years eat what is unwhole- 


h is bad, or go 


t} 


athe air whi 


some 


t 
Oo 


1¢ right one for either body or 


mind, and yet be little the worse. 


t} 


s0 men pass tnrot 


} 1 
through long years, 
tered so 


very mut 


walking 

whom I had not seen 
knew that si I saw 
gone thr 


that these had sat ver avily upon hi 


I remember 1 lost that frien¢ 
d to him of all hi 
| ] 


roKen cdown 


who was the earest 
beings, and I knew how | 
had | 

“at sorrow came. Ye 


= 


een for many months 


an unnoticed 
he was looking 


yubt he seemed 


on 


any 
lorf; , 1] ] 


wonde lik *ile A 
nxious: but he 


pale, worn, and was 


very well and carefully dressed ; he was 


lking 


I dare 


onciled to 


wa with a brisk, active step; and 
say is feeling pretty well rec- 


being what he is, and to the 
h he is living. 
Still, on t somel 


iow a tremendous 


change had rhim. I fel 


for him, an 


me 
be like him; 
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; ; - : 
my juniors I look like him already, eare- 


worn and aging. I dare say in his feel- 


ing there wa of falling off. 


Per] He 


was walking so fast, and looking so sharp, 


Ss no suc h sense 
' , . 

ips he was tolerably content. 

ire he had no desponding 

time. Despondency goes 


movements and with vacue 
sense of having materially 


en off is destructive to the eagle-eye. 
Wee 


ly, save at the points 


olerably content. in 


brought home to us 
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recular course of life. 


be writing essays. 


when 
when tl 
no longer have 
in 
1 so] 


evening 


listenes one 


even 


es 


miliar cover, an 
contents, and ex 


is that tiresome | 


I shall have no more to 


‘rson aga 


I cann 
The day w 


t 


patience 


to liste 


far 
I foreses 


: 
while writing 
lantic 

} 


age 


elanes at the 
4) 


um indien 


t a | : 
It pial 


Mont! ry, 


r shall open the fa- 
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t always 


*1] 
lili Come 


say, or 


ie readers of the Magazine will 


n to me 


that kind fashion in which the y have 


, this 
first 


— the 


nly 


my 


table of 


“ Here 


vhy will he 


not cease to weary us ? » in sober 


. : 
lady sadness, my friend: intend 
beauty. any jest. If you do not know that what 


. + 
I have written is certainly tri you have 


not 


ive 
\ 


ind 


is angular and stifl 


ro symmetry 


' 
Was! 


down 
ending 


fee] 
oO teel- 


‘ 


rh 


at 


ime ¢ 


hey will not 


pets must be rep some 


h looked 


familiar ex] 


he old patterns whic 


what 
en 


ou with a kindly, ression, 


among 
rhese 


y are 
cue recollections that be- 
is no standing wilder our memory 


ng - it i thine 


fused remembrance 


they are among the 
it belo p in the stran 
| 


ot 


s which come u 


ve, con- 


the dying man in 


the last days of life. There is an old fir- 


go on for- tree, a twisted, strange-looking fir-tree, 


: : ai: : ; 
not always be writing ser- which will be among my last recollections, 


10 now, and going on in this I know, as it was among my first. It was 
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always before my eyes, when I was three, 
four, five years old: e th ramidal 
top, rising over a ma f ee 
see it always against a sunset-sky ; always 


in the subdued twilight in which we seem 


These old 


you think ; who will take 


to see things in distant years. 
friends will 
You will be an old gentle- 
centleman, wondered at 
ing them long 
: . ’ 
when Lincoln was 
weary you 


It will 


er 


t, thro 


as 
OKING. 


anxious turn are 


providi 


{ ng tor 


: 
remark the 
is only 
prese nt 

And many men, 


t some 


It is a very bad habit 


. ! 
one which grows, unless 


You, my reader, when you s¢ 
ren racing on the green, trai 


to regard 


ull that as a happy en 
row to think mere 


yse sturdy young limbs promise to 


Do not gr 
stout and serviceable when they are those 
of a grown-up man; and rejoice in the 
smooth little forehead with its curly hair, 
without any forethought of how it is to look 
some day when overshadowed (as it is 
} 


ie Lord 


t us all try 


» to be) by the great wig of t 


mm} . } 
Ldnancenuor, 


G ) 1d advice : ie 


[ May, 


to take it. Let all happy things be not 
merely regarded as means, but enjoyed 
Yet it is in the 


ture to be ever 


’ 
as ends. make Of our na- 

rd-looki . 
OnWardc-lOoORKIng 5 


When you vet the 


number for the vear of the mas 


and we 


cannot help it. 


which you take in, you i hi 


nstin¢ tivel) thil 

of it as the first portion of a new volume; 
I 

} 


ious Ol a certain, thoucn 


and you are cons 
] 


slicht, restlessness in the thought 


incomplete, and 
the volume com 


thus looking onw: 
worry yourself 
cares, There 
had him for 


stiff and frail; 


he dies ? Wh 


many 


} 


maeed, 


amiable an 


may 


more 


been the 


walks, wh 


now you cannot 


a common a¢ 


comes s 


turni 


you look at 
look into the 


ness,— how will 


1 it will be a con- 


a pang to throw it by; a1 


siderable expense, too, t a new suit. 


Then you think how ] 


irness may 


continue to be serviceable. I once saw, 


on a pair of horses drawing a stage-coach 


t f 


among the hills, a set of harness which 


It had been 
costly and grand when new; it had 


was thirty-five years old. 


V ery 
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ome ot its @ar sars to back-streets when you drive 
‘ » 1! r } > . 
salthy nobleman. »noble- Do not vex yourself by fan 


} 


n iormany years in bh “ 3 will never have heart to sen 


was his harness still. carriage, nor by wondering wl 


shall find the money to buy 
Have you ever read the “ Life o 

sie Wauch, Tailor in Dalk« 
pleasing poet and most am 
late David Macbeth Moir ? 
looking into it lately ; and I 

the Lowlan 

feetly unde 

that even wh 
stood its raciness is so lit 
the popularit 


h less known than 


mut 
Only a Scotchman ec 


late it. It 


bitin Wilh 


ype ired likely 
e destroyed. 
says he, “ the darkness of the 
came over my spirit like a 
vision before the prophet ih; and I 
see nothing in the years to come 


Leary and starvation, myself a 
the tenden- fallen-back old man, with an out-at-the- 
s smoothly eibows coat, a gre sy vat, and a bald 

ther is fresh brow, hirpling over a staff, requeeshting 

not worry an awmous; Nanse a | en - hearted 
day when it beggar-wife, torn down to tatters, and 
hen you will weeping like Rachel when she thought 


corner of on better days; and poor wi 
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ing from door to door with a me 





on his back.” 
Ah, there is exquisite pathos there, as 
well as humor; but the thing for which 


I have quot l that sentence is its start- 
li y ti You have all 
what Mansie Wauch did, I know. 


ery 


ithfulness done 

Ev- 
on and 
] 


it is his own especial picture which each 


has his own way of doing it, 


es; but there has appeared to us, as to 
Mansie, (1 must recur to my old figure,) 


as it were a sudden rift in the clouds that 


the future, and we have seen the 


ahead,—the dusty way, — and 


an aged pilgrim pacing slowly along it ; 





and in that aged figure we have each rec- 
How often 


1) 4} 
wall that 


ognized our own young self. 
I sat down on the 
surrounded my churchyard, when I had 


I have 


1 the mossy wall, under a great 


have mossy 


more time for reverie than now, 
—sat upo 


oak, whose branches came low down and 


projected far out,—and looked at t 





rough gnarled bark, and at the passing 
river, and at the belfry of the little 
church, and there and then thought of 


Mansie Wauch and of his vision of 
Years ! 


— ] ly Par all « ] 
or in long solitary walks and rides amone 


Fu- 


How often in these hours 


the hills, have I had visions, clear as that 
of Mansie Wauch, of how I should grow 
old in my country parish! Do not think 
that I wish or intend to be egotistical 


I describe 


fancies because I think this is the 


, my 


friendly reader. these feel- 
i } 


ys ana 





likeliest way in which to reach and de- 


» your own. ‘There was a rapid lit- 






$ 
tle stream that flowed, in a very lonel; 
place, between the highway and a cot- 


tage to which I often went to see 


a Pp or 
old woman; and when I came out of the 
cottage, having made sure that no one saw 
me, I always took a great leap over the 


little stream, which saved going round a 
little way. And never once, for several 
years, did I thus cross it without seeing a 
picture as clear to the mind’s eye as Man- 
sie Wauch’s, —a picture which made me 
walk very thoughtfully along for the next 
mile or two. It was curious to think how 


one was to get through the accustomed 








duty after having grown old and frail. 


Future Years. 


[ May, 


The day would come when the brook 


could be crossed in that brisk fashion no 
more. It must be an odd thing for the 


ld into the 


was his 


7 
parson to waik as an oO man 


pulpit, still his own, which own 


ly 


he 


twenty. 


when was a young man of six-and- 


What 


brances must be present each Sunday to 


a crowd of old 


remem- 


the clergyman’s mind, who has served the 





same parish and preached in the same 
church for fifty years! Personal ntity, 
continued through the successive stages 
of life, is a commonplace thing to think 


of; but when it is brought home to your 
own case and feeling, it is a very t hing 
and a very bewildering thing. There are 
the same trees and hills as when you were 
a boy; and when each of us comes to his 


last days in this world, how short a space 


it will seem since we were little children ! 
Let us humbly h that, in that brief 
space parting the cra from 





we may (0) 








all the ages before us. Yet it nains a 








strange thing to look f wa ind to see 
yourself with gray hair, and not much 
even of that; to see wilt n old 
woman, and your little boy or girl grown 
up into manhood or womanhood. It is 
more strange vy you see them 
all going on the round of life, 
and you no longer among them You 
see your empty cha I} is ¥ r 
writing-table and your inkstand ; there 
are your books, not so carefully arranged 
as they used to be per ips, on the v ole, 
le ss indi ation than ¥ yu might iave hoped 
that they miss you. All this is strange when 
you bring it home to your own ca and 
that hundreds of millions have felt the 
like makes it none the less strange to you 


The commonplaces of life and death are 


, } 





not commonplace when t { our- 
selves. It was in desperate hurry and 
agitation that Mansie Wauch saw his 


vision; and in like ci 





il es you 
may have yours too. But for the most 
part such moods come in leisure, — in 


he antnmn wood 
the autumn Woous, 


ter fi 


saunterings through 


—in reveries by the wit 
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fy upon our 


, OL such 


fancies 
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human affairs. Let it be said for the 
bishop himself, that there was not a ves- 
tive of that sense of elevation about him. 
He looked perfectly modest and unaffect- 


ed. 


and his sleeves stuck out in the most awk- 


His dress was remarkably ill put on, 
ward fashion ever assumed by drapery. 


I suppose that sometimes these rises in 
life 
heard of 


letter from the Prime Minister 


come very unexpectedly. I have 
: 

man who, when he received a 

‘of the day 

a place of great dignity 


tter was 


A 
a hoax, and did 
l 


* several days. You couk 
] + 
what 
has 
The 
h inate! al chante S$ must 


the 


ifer from his modesty 


has pr yved be the fact, that he 


filled P ice 


yssibility of suc 


+ ay 1 
admirably well. 


his 


. , 
roiong inter in 


to | 


is ready to flag as years go on. 


major men 


le age, and 


ips with the ty of 


Is lound belore mNad 


-T 1 . 
worldly change awaits 


no ver il 
them. The path stretches on, with its 


ups and 


y only hope for 
But i 


quiet 


i 


» day. n such men’s 


strenetn 


of humble duty and 


lot 


, . . 
there remains room for many fears. 


os who are as wel 


h man bein 


so who have little 
» ]j 
hick 


ind 
ble to the 

is they look into the f 
It seems t be so with kings, an 
great nobles. 


Many such have lived 


ina 
nervous drea * change, and have ever 
been watching the signs of the times with 


Nothing 


ha bette 


can 


; and 


apprehensi ; that 

happen can well make su 
I 

so they suffer from the vague forebo ling 

of something which will make them worse. 


And 


} ] 
whom | 


the same law ches to those 


rez 
$s narrowed down, not by the 


one i 
limit of grand possibility, but of 


not by the fact that they have got all that 


mortal can get, but by the fact that they 


have got the little which is all that Provi- 


dence seems to intend to vive to them. 
And, indee« 


almost awtul, 


l, there is something that is 
all 


r 
al 


when your affairs are 
! ° : ) 
y, when your mind is clk 
, 7 
when your bDOULy 


: } 
rong Dp 
£ ing hap} 


and equ il to its work, 


health is unbroken, when your home is 


‘ 7 - 
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pleasant, when your income is ample, 


when your children are healthy and 


merry and hopeful, — in looking on to 
Years. 


more 


The more happy you 
of the 


Future 
the 


thought how frail are the 


are, there is awe in 


foundations of 
havoc 


your earthly happiness, — what 


may be made of them by the chances of 
It is 
the solemnity and awfulness of the Ft 


that 


rage 
even a single day. no wonder that 


l- 


felt so much, the 
rthern Eu 


ort 
no 


been 
N 


1 
say you KNOW, 


ture have 


languages of 
I dare 
presses tl 
You think, perhaps, of 
Well, 


convey the not 


rope 
. , 
1e notor 


: : 
these words have 
; but they 
Look 


that 


ion of Futu ity 


} a } 1 
ao sO ONLY In a secondary tashion. 


*1) 
you Willi see 
S$ 


not expre 


¢ means J am 
an obligation 

a thing means J 
id to do it, It is my pres nt purpose to 


Ot course, 


under an 


1 to doany 


the bare, aw 


Time. It was no wonder that Mr. Croak- 
er was able to cast a gloom upon the gay- 
} ; ‘ 


est circle, and the happiest 


a] WI 4 l 
¥ that all might 


co! juncture 


be as Ly six months. Six 


months! ight t time not do? 


Pe, ve t 


little poem 


idea of which 


must come home to the heart of most of 


us: 
“ Touch us gently 
Let 
Gently, — as 
rhrough 
Humble vo 


Husband, wi 


us ae t 


One is lost 


’ 

To the azure 01 

“ Touch us gentl 
We ’ve n 
Vur ambit 


Lies in sim 





your Ss! 


y 
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it sometimes, my friend, you 


1ave much sleep, if. when vou 


ud on your p 
3 ] 
depe nds upon your 

“—  @ 
You have reached now 
life and 


rvice 


illow, you begin 


t which you Vv 1lue 


so much for their se to 


yw their needfulness to oth- 


a petition familiar to me 


| 1 
country, where peopie 


I 
iemselves, which 
solemn 

all that 


blood 


pass- 
passing out of one human 
l estion, whether 


1) 
up affiuent, 


of poverty in the 
ho have been reduced to 
es. You often 

urs, what 

of your cl 


} 


uu have done 


you 


be kindly intermed- 


s of those who were 


1 


that some lit sum, slen- 


al as you could 
come in periodically when 
and seem like the gift of a 
indly hand which 

Yes, cut down your pres- 

to any extent, that you may 
prov for 


dead. You 


1 have the 


ision children 


your 
do not wish 
saddest of all 
‘ing care of you, and try- 
But 
ive done everything which 


still 


hen out your life. even 


ll means permit, you will 


603 
think, with an anxious heart, of the 
ilities of Future Years. <A 


woman who has children has very strong 


pos- 
sibilitic man or 


reason for wishing to live as long as may 


be, and has no right to trifle with health 
or life. And sometimes, | oking out into 


day s to come, you think of the little things, 


1 


hitherto so free from man’s he ritage of 
care, as they may some day be. 
see them shabby, and early anxious: 
h little boy’s 1 , 
You 

room, in which you 

hai the hair 

° 


stud y-chairs 
of the cushions, and a ¢ 


it be the 


and thin ? 


with 


remember now threadbare 
It is no wonder at all that 


sO anxious about 


money. Mons y 


every desirable material th 


and the manifold 


ing on earth, 
Immaterial thing 
POSSessiOl . 


I 
rehensive 


come of material 


is the most com] 
1 age we 
all conceivable eviis, tempor 
and eternal, may come of 


great temptations attend its op] 
PI 

the wise man’s prayer will be 

‘ a 

iong ago,—” Give me nei 


nor riches.” But let us have no nonsense 


talked conse- 


about money being of no 
quence. The want of it has made many 


- and mother tremble at t 


e pros- 


a fatl 
pe being taken from the 
the of it 


parent’s dying hours. 


ir children; 


want has embittered many a 


You hear 


persons talking vaguely about 


selfish 


find such heartless persons jauntily spend- 
i g all they get on themselves, and then 


leaving their poor children 


with the miserable pretext tl 
doing all their 


this through 


trust in God. Now this is not faith; it 
is insolent presumption. It 


man should 


is exactly as 
if a 


St. Paul’s, and say that he had f 


jump from the top of 


tith that 
the Almighty would keep him be- 


ing dashed to pieces on the pavement. 


from 


There is a high authority as to such cases, 
—** Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.” 


should never fall into the miseries of pen- 


If God had promised that people 


ury under any circumstances, it would be 


faith to trust that promise, however un- 
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likely of fulfilment it might seem in any 
But 


promise; and if 


particular case. God has made no 


such you leave your 


children without provision, you have no 

it to expect that they shall not suffer 
the natural 
} } 


iesshness and 


i . , 
consequences of your heart- 
True faith 


ing everything you 


thoughtlessness. 
pos- 
can, and then humbly 


God. And if, 


} 
very Desf, vou 


trusting in 
after you have done your 


nust still go, with but a 


1 1 — 1 
bDiank outiook for those you le ave, why, 


n you may trust them to the Husband 


of the widow and Father ie father- 


less. ‘aith, as regards such 
God 


He has promised to do, however diflic ult 


matters, 


means firm belief that will do all 


Lat 7" ; 
or unlikely. But some people seem to 
b I 


think that faith that 
God will do whatever they think would 


and 


estab- 


means firm belief 


suit them, however unreasonable, 


however flatly in t » face of all the 


lished laws of His government. 


We all have it in our power to make 


look far into 


ourselves miserable, if we 
Future Years and calculate their proba- 
bilities of evil, and steadily anticipate the 


worst. It is not expedient to calculate 
too far ahead. Of course, the right way 


in this, as in other things, is the middle 


Way: we are not to run either into the ex- 
treme of over-carefulness and anxiety on 
the one hand, or of recklessness and im- 
prudence on the other. But as mention 


safely be 


has been made of faith, it may 
said that we are forgetful of that rational 
trust in God which is at once our duty 
and our inestimable privilege, if we are 
always looking out into the future, and 
vexing ourselves with endless fears as to 
how things are to go then. There is no 
divine promise, that, if a reckless block- 
head leaves his children to starve, they 
shall not starve. And a certain inspired 
volume speaks with extreme severity of 
the man who fails to provide for them 
of his own house. But there is a divine 
promise which says to the humble Chris- 
tian, — “ As thy days, so shall thy strength 


be.” 


now, be thankful, and try to do your duty, 


If your affairs are going on fairly 
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and to do your best, as a Christian man 


leave the 


n 
rest to God. Your children are 


and a prudent man, and then 
l about 
you; no doubt they may die, 


, and it is fit 
that I 


enouch you should 1 foreet the 
ira il ty of your most pr Ze 


iy sessions: 


- ’ 
it 1s fit enough that you should sometimes 
, a . 

sit by the fire and look at the merry faces 


and listen to the little voices, and think 


what it would be to lose them But it is 


” . ee 1] 
not needful, or rational, or Christian-like, 


to be always brooding on that thought. 
And when they grow up, it lay be hard 
to provide for them. The little thing that 
is sitting on your knee may ore many 
ars be alone in life, thou ls of miles 


al d 


insignificant item in the bitter pr 


ye 
from you from his early home, an 
ice which 
Britain pays for her Indian Empire. It 
is even poss le, thoug] ) Il ora 
> child 

] 


may turn outa heartl ss and wicked man, 


moment admit that thought 


and prove your shame and heartbreak: 
all wicked and heartless men have been 
the children of somebody: and many of 
those who 


as Eve did 


when she smiled upon the infant 


hem, doubtless, the « 

surmised the future as li 
Cain. 
And the fireside by whicl you sit, 


now 


L crow lone- 


merry and noisy enough, may 
ly,— lonely with the second loneliness, 
not the hopeful solitude of youth 


= 
looking 


forward, but the desponding loneliness of 


ing back. 
else. Your health may break 
Some fearful accident may befall 


The readers of the 


And it is so with ev- 


down. 


you. ZINE may 
Pe ople 
People 


our wine, 


cease to care for your arti 
may get tired of your s 

may stop buying your books, 
your groceries, your milk and cream. 
Younger men may take away your legal 
Yet how often these fears prove 


business. 


It was good and wise 


utterly geroundless I 
advice, given by one wh 
vith a cheerful and hopefi 
through many trying an 1 
to “ take short views ”:- to vex and 
worry yourself by planning too far ahead. 
atl d ( heerful 
Sydney Smith had anticipated his philos- 


You remember Who said, “ Take 


And a wiser than the wise 


ophy. 
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no over-anxious able 1 to bear them bravely. Tl 
wer ot ac- 


We can 


almost 


1) 
.mor- human nature a marvellous po 


hought commodation to circumstances. 
ally make up our mind \ 
If this were a sermon 


I shoul 


is inevi- 
benevolent 
sh ll adapt 


t may be 


centie ct 
\ lerful hat le 
wondertul what peopie Can 


} 


} 4 , 
lerfiul what people cal 


ed to. I dare say my !! end 


his hair | i to fall off, n 


hed them, all their di ‘ news- 
: } { } 1 ‘ . al 
r, leaving us to papers, it the advantage se who 

wv having wish for luxuriant locks. lare say for 

it really weighed is mind, 


turbed his quiet, 
But now 
iled himself to his lot; 


remember smooth and sheeny as 
trich, Smith goes on 
a 
nee ot the 
Most young 
4 


You are brought 
pred life. 
He was t iken frol 
hat he had dreaded h 
nt shadow. Well, let 


1 
h llas 


graver 


» bear 


he notion whi As is the day, so the strenoth 


And you have h urd )e0- 
I 


you truly, th hey have been 


worrying me of late, that proves to be. 


ive written nearly as many Pp! 


one will care toread. Don’t 


‘ve wav to fears which may 


I have 
l 


ne 


d aqonteh 
reason or their ile. 
the Christian man, so 
Straining u 1e steep 


been entirely groundless. 


lly spare ad to 


we sometimes think o 1 
shoul hill, his heart will grow stout ! just pro- 

Yes, ynd if the 

should not 


we are rea 
i 


path of duty. 


portion to its steepness. 


They will not call to martyrdom came, I 
» black, and we shall be en- despair of finding men who would show 
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themselves equal to it, even in this com- 
monplace age, and among people who 
wear Highland cloaks and knickerbock- 
ers. The martyr’s strength would come 
with the martyr’s day. It is because 
there is no call for it now, that people 
look so little like it. 

It is very difficult, in this world, to 
strongly enforce a truth, without seeming 


You 


very apt, in avoiding one error, to run 


to push it into an extreme. are 
into the opposite error; forgetting that 
truth and right lie generally between two 
extremes. And in agreeing with Sydney 
Smith, as to the wisdom and the duty of 
“taking short views,” let us take care of 
appearing to approve the doings of those 
foolish and unprincipled people who will 
keep no outlook into the future time at 


all. A bee, you know, cannot see more 


than a single inch before it; and there 
are many men, and perhaps more women, 
who appear, as regards their domestic con- 
cerns, to be very much of bees: not bees 
in the respect of being busy; but bees 
You see 
You see it in the 


artisan, earning good wages, yet with ev- 


in the respect of being blind. 


this in all ranks of life. 


ery prospect of being weeks out of work 
next summer or winter, who yet will not 
be persuaded to lay by a little in prepa- 
ration for a rainy day. You see it in 
the country gentleman, who, having five 
thousand a year, spends ten thousand a 
year; resolutely shutting his eyes to the 
certain and not very remote consequen- 
ces. You see it in the man who walks in- 
to a shop and buys a lot of things which 
he has not the money to pay for, in the 
vague hope that something will turn up. 
Itisa comp iratively thoughtful and anx- 
ious class of men who systematically over- 
cloud the present by anticipations of the 
future. The more usual thing is to sacri- 
fice the future to the present ; to grasp at 
what in the way of present gratification 
or gain can be got, with very little thought 
of the consequences. You see silly wom- 
en, the wives of men whose families are 
mainly dependent on their lives, con- 
stantly urging on their husbands to ex- 
travagances which eat up the little pro- 
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vision which might have been made for 
themselves and their children when he is 
gone who earned their bread. ‘There is 
no sadder sight, I think, than that which 
is not a very uncommon sight, the care- 
worn, anxious husband, laboring beyond 
his strength, often sorrowfully calculating 
how he may make the ends to meet, de- 
nying himself in every way ; and the ex- 
travagant idiot of a wife, bedizened with 
jewelry and arrayed in velvet and lace, 
who tosses away his hard earnings in 
reckless extravagance; in entertainments 
which he cannot afford, given to people 
who do not care a rush for him; in pre- 
posterous dress ; in absurd furniture ; in 


needless men-servants ; in 


creen-grocers 


measure ; in resolute aping of the 
way of living of people wjt 


above 
] 


1 twice or three 


times the means. It is sad to see all the 


forethought, prudence, and moderation 


of the wedded pair confined to one of 


them. You would say that it will not | 


- 
any solid consolation to the widow, when 
the husband is fairly worried into his 
erave at last,—when his daughters have 
to go out as governesses, and she has to 
let lodgings,—to reflect that while he 
lived they never failed to have Cham- 
pagne at his dinner-parties ; and that they 
had three men to wait at table on such 
occasions, while Mr. Smith, next door, 
had never more than one and a maid- 
If such 


but look forward, and consider how all 


servant. idiotic women would 


this must end! If the professional man 
spends all he earns, what remains when 
the supply is cut off; when the toiling 


Ah, 


a little of the economy and management 


head and hand ean toil no more ? 


which must perforce be practised after 


that might have tended powerfully to put 
off the evil day. 
is merely the careworn drudge who pro- 


Have 


you not known such a thing as that a 


Sometimes the husband 
vides what the wife squanders. 


man should be laboring under an Indian 


sun, and cutting down every personal 
expense to the last shilling, that he might 
send a liberal allowance to his wile in 
England ; while she meanwhile was reck- 


lessly spending twice what was thus sent 
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her ; running up overwhelming accounts, 
dashing about to public balls, paying for 
a bouquet what cost the poor fellow far 
away much thought to save, giving costly 
entertainments at home, filling her house 
with idle and empty-headed scapegraces, 
carrying on scandalous flirtations ; till it 


thing, if the certain ru- 


becomes a happy 
in she is bringing on her husband’s head 


is cut short by the needful interference 


of Sir Cresswell Cresswell ? There are 


ich tarring and feathering 
would so the moral sense of the right- 


minded onlooker. And even where things 
} 


are not so bad 


as in the case of which we 


have been thinking, it remains the social 
curse of this age 


», that people with a few 


hundreds a year determinedly act in va- 
rious respects as if they had as many 
1e dinner given by a man 

‘ar, In certain re- 


g ich I could easily 


J 


attendance, precisely the 
= +} 


fiven bY another 


nt out, is, as regards food, wine, and 
same as the din- 
ner man who has five 
thousand a year. 


When 


truth, you do not really, as things are in 


When will this end ? 


will people see its silliness ? In 


country, make many people better 


adding a little or a good deal to 
»babil- 


they were living up to the very ex- 


me. For in: 


tremity of their means before they vot 
the addition ; 


first 


tion, is 


and in all probability the 
thing they do, on getting the addi- 
o far to increase their establish- 
ment and 


hard 


ir expense that it is just as 


a struggle as ever to make the ends 


meet. It would not be a pleasant ar- 


rangement, that aman who was to be 


carried across the straits from England 
to France should be fixed on a board 
so weighted that his mouth and nostrils 
should be at the level of the water, and 
thus that he should be struggling for life, 
and | ] 
Yet 
poses to put 
] 


gards 


ly escaping drowning all the way. 
s of peopl , whom no one pro- 
under restraint, do as re- 
their income and expenditure a 


They delib- 


precisely analogous thing. 


ly weight themselves to that degree 


erate 


that their heads are barely above water, 
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and that any unforeseen emergency dips 


their heads under. They rent a house 


a good deal dearer than they can justly 
afford ; and they have servants more and 


more expensive than they ought; 


and by 
many such things they make sure that their 


progress through life shall be a drown- 


ing struggle: ration- 


while, if they would 


} } 
ally resolve and manfully contess that 


they cannot afford to have things as rich- 
er folk have them, and arrange their way 


of living in accordance with what they can 


afford, they would enjoy ling of 


ease and comfort ; 
er on the wretched stret 


are now, nor | 


pearance of what is not 


keeping uy 


‘e folk who m: 


there ; 


honor never to admit, or 


io 
not doi inything, the d for 
an instant by so despicabl nsidera- 


tion as the question whether or t they 


And who shall 


the brains which this so 


can afford it. kon up 
I 
into disease, or 
ocks which it has 
When you were very young. and look- 
ed forward to Future Years, did you ever 


feel a painful fear that you might outgrow 
your early home affections, and your as- 


Did 


you ever think to yourself,— Will the day 


sociations with your native scenes ? 


come when I shall have been years away 


from that river’s side, and yet not care ? 
I think we have all known the feeling. O 
] 


plain church, to which I used to go when 


I was a child, and where I used to think 
the singing so very splendid! O little room, 
where I used to sleep! and you, tall tree, 
on whose topmost branch I cut the initials 
which perhaps the reader knows! did I 
not even then wonder to myself if the time 

’ 


would ever come when should be far 


away from you,—far away, as now, for 
many years, and not likely to go back, 
—and yet feel entirely indifferent to the 
matter? and did not I even then feel a 
strange pain in the fear that very likely 
These thin 


mind of a little boy wi 


it might ? across the 


rs come 
a curious grief 


and bewilderment. Ah, there is some- 
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thing strange in the inner 
thoughtful child of j 

would rather see a faithful record of his 
thoughts, 


for a single week, than know all the po- 


feelings, fancies, and sorrows, 


litical events that have happened during 


that space Spain, Denmark, Norway, 


Sweden, Russia, and Turkey. Even 


amid the great grief at leaving home for 
school in your early days, did you not 
feel a greater grief to think that the day 


might come when you would not care at 


all; when your home ties and affec 


ions 


would be outgrown; when would 


you 


be q lite content to live on, month after 


month, far from parents, sisters, 
and feel hardly a perceptible blank when 
» 


you remembered that they were far away 


But it is of the essence of such fears, that, 
when the thing come s that you were afraid 


} 


of, it has ceased to be fearful; still it is 


with a little pang that you sometimes call 


to remembrance how much you feared i 
regret, thougl 


once. It 1nota 


very acut », (more ’s the pity,) to be 


thrown much, in middle life, into the so- 


ciety of an old friend whom as a boy you 


very wise, and to be 


lled to observe that he is a tremen- 
dous fool. You str vle with the convic- 
. ™ | 


ion; you think it wrong to give in to it; 


but you cannot le Ip it. But it would have 


been a sh irper pang to the chil 

to have impressed upon the child t 

that “ Good Mr. Goose is a fool, and some 
day you will understand that he is.” In 
those days one admits no imperfe tic 

the peopl and the things one likes. 

That seems 


You do not go into ex- 


like a person; and he is good. 
the whole « ise. 
remember 


ceptions and reservations. I 


how indignant I felt, as a boy, at reading 
some depreciatory criticism of the “ Wa- 


Novels.” 


that the plots generally drago¢ d at 


The criticism was to the 


verley 
+ 
t 


effec 


first, and were huddled up at the end. 


But to me the novels were enchaining, 
enthralling; and to hint a defect in th 


‘m 


stunned one. In the boy’s feeling, if a 


thing be good, why, there cannot be any- 


thing bad about it. But in the man’s ma- 
} 


ture judgment. even in the people he likes 
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best, and in the things he appreciates most 
highly, there are many flaws and imper- 
fections. It does not vex us much now 
but it would have 


greatly vexed us many years since to have 


I can well 
imagine, that, if you told a thoughtful and 
affectionate child, how well he would some 


to find that this is so; 


been told that it would be so. 


day get on, far from his parents and his 
home, his wish would be that evil 
than 


any 
might befall him rather 
shrink with terror from the prospect of 
things which we can take easily 


I dare say Li 


cellor Thurlow w: moderately 


when they come. rd Chan- 
sincere 
vhen he exclaimed in the House of Peers, 


“ When God 


forget erstand 


¢, may my 


} 
i 


I forget my kin 


me ! And you will un 


what Leigh Hunt meant, when, in his 


pleasant poem ol “The Palft 


us of a daughter who had lost a ver 


and heartless father 


Ms 


ven in middle 


s° 9 
which 


comes 
Years is of the change 
sure to work upon many "our present 


views and fi » change, in 


many Cast 


worse, if it do 


Years will sour it, if they do not m 
it. Another certain thing is, that, if you 


ao not grow wiser, 


you will |} 


more foolish. It is v ry true tha 


is no 
us hope, my friend, that, wl 


honest 


> our 

= 
worldly 
We must alw 


} +] } 


out the changes wl 


work, it may lose 


ever 


its interest. ys speak hum- 


y time 


rk upon us, u 


On ¢ 


I 
resolutions and most root 


or I should say for myself that 


even imagine myself the same ben 


ont less resolute and hea s warm to 


that best of all employe nts which is the 


occupation of my life. But there are few 


things which, as we grow older, impress 


oo ’ i 
us more deeply tl the transitoriness of 


ian t 


: . ' 
thoughts and feelings in human hearts. 
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ing of contemptible people Well, let us trust, that, in the most solem 
I am not thinking of all respects, only progress shall 
dup in courtin brought to us by all the chang 
of promise of mar ture Years. 
ho in one letter mak« But it is quite vain to think that feelings, 
tion, and in ¢ as distinguished fro rineipl 
1 few weeks or months lose much of their vividness, freshness. 
) wriggle out of his engage- and depth, as time goes on. You cannot 
am I thinking of the now by any effort revive the exultation 
meani you felt at some unexpected 

ession reat variety cess, nor the heart-sinking of 
1 unqualified religious : ‘trial. You know | 


4s you one week how 


, the 


Mi 


K 


} ] 
vidual Who ma 


d gives sermons on 


1ddresses she finds 


narry again ; 


And you will even find men, be- 
lutions, of middle age, who mad 
wrt and mind. i 


ll always remain at our 
; ; 


ce is the 


us manner 
upon ems to me any 
that is I think that the rapid 
ly a fine flash and over eeli 
The higl t authority 


You remember Who 
he 


rapid 
I 
f the 


ion which 
“et os , ee 
iore leaving them, trends, 
them brine’ forth expedient, 

jut not even that even if it Omi 
irest 


profession fora M 
earnest labor for a time, 


i 


uny of us would not 

very little they miss us. ll, it 
ection fi », would anifest intention of the Creator that 
id so the Redeemer’s words s feelings should be transitory. The 
have chosen you, and ordain- sorrowful thing is when they pass and 
1 go and bring forth leave al solutely no trace behind them. 
ra ru t should remain.” There should alway S be some corner kept 


aC 
v 





y . ‘ . 
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for a feeling which once pos- trace, in the feat 
Let us look at the case tem- without the infusior 
us face and admit the facts. mentalism. ir 
ody and mind can get over tone of the 
e some things ner and ad 


f 


of our na- he had not 


the sig 


“mber how 


1 
¥y, WOrKS ou 


worse or the better; and unless o 
nature is a very obdurate 


though they may leave us, 


leave us the men 
public meeting, I 

nent station make a 

er seen him before; bu 


an ins ription which I ha , ina , and to fe 


certain churchyard far aw n the - it, is bad 


stone that marked the resti ace * his eal \ rse to have 

young wife, who had died many year of: moral degrad 

before. I thought of its simple words of _ really you don’t « 

manly and he rrow. new that accommodation is n ; 

the eminence he had reach d It is happy for us, that, though in you 
come ti e who would have beer u we hoped to live in a castle 

est of it was beyond knowing it or caring we can make uy r mind to live in a lit- 
for it. And I cannot say with what in tle parsonage or a quie in a coun 


terest and satisfaction I thouch ‘oul try town. 
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his work for himself: and accordingly a 
day must come when the venerable Chan- 


and unknown. But it is not ellor resigns the Great Seal: when the 


poor girl 10 walks the aged Justice or Baron must give up his 


night tl > feels her lace ; and when these honored Judges 
i ill retaining considerable 


or less than enough for their 


-d to feel that their o 


isons, i especi 


i 
need never ret 


h you need not 


self. You may 
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little child, and never more than a young 
man, brought salvation alike to young 
and old. He may still sit by the bedside 
of the sick and dying, and speak to such 
with the sympathy and the solemnity of 
the last 
great realities are drawing near to both. 
all 


very well for young or middle-aged peo- 


one who does not forget that 


3ut there are vocations which are 


ple, but which do not quite suit the old. 
Such is that of the barrister. Wrangling 
ind hair-splitting, browbeating and be- 
wildering witnesses, making coarse jokes 
to excite the laughter of common jury- 
and addressing such with cl 


for 


men, ip-trap 


bellowings, are not the work oray- 


headed men. If such remain at the bar, 


rather let them have the more refined 


work of the Equity Courts, where you 


address judges, and not juries; and where 


} . ‘ 
you spare cl ip-trap and misrepresenta 


tion, if for no better reason, becaus¢ you 
know that these will not stand you in the 
htest stead. ‘The work which best be- 


fits the aged, the work for which no mor- 
and 


dignified or too weak and frail, is the 


tal can ever become too venerable 


work of Christian usefulness and philan- 


thropy. And it is a beautiful sight to see, 
as I trust we all have seen, that work 
persevered in with the closing energies of 
It is a noble test of the 


of the principle that prompted to its first 


life. soundness 


undertaking. It is a hopeful and cheer- 
ing sight to younger men, looking out 
with something of fear to the temptations 
Oh! 
if the gray-haired clergyman, with less 


and trials of the years before them. 
now, indeed, of physical strength and mere 
physical warmth, yet preaches, with the 
added weight and solemnity of his long 
experience, the same blessed doctrines 
now, after forty years, that he preached 


in his early prime ; if the philanthropist 


[ May, 


of half a century since is the philanthro- 
pist still,—still kind, hopeful, and un- 
wearied, though with the snows of age 
upon his head, and the hand that never 
told its fellow of what it did now trem- 
bling as it does the deed of mercy ; then 
I think that even the most doubtful will 
that the 


believe principle and the re- 


ligion of such men were a glorious real- 
ity! The sternest of all touchstones of 
better feelings is 


the genuineness of our 


the fashion in which they stand the wear 


But my ‘tening space warns me t 


stop; and I must cease, for the present, 


from these thoughts of Years. — 
cease, I 

mysterious 

from thir king of it? Yo 

he iter of ths little 


Future 


ifully,—but not 
to sober 

‘sts to an 

us and a Hand 

more ready to help. t is not to Time 
that I shall apply to lead me through life 


! And 


of years to come without going back to a 


I cannot think 


into immortality 
greater need not esteem 
the 
than that of the 


poet, whom we 
less because his inspiration was loftier 
Muses, who has summed 
up so grandly in one comprehensive sen- 


tence all the P yssibilities which could be- 
fall him in the days and ages before him. 
* Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, 
and 

Let us humbl 
round and complete, 


’ 


afterward receive me to glory!’ 


y trust that in that sketch, 
of all that can ever 
come to us, my readers and I may be 
able to read the history of our Future 


Years ! 
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Sue has gone, — she has left us in passion and pride, — 
Our stormy-browed sister, so long at our side! 
She has torn her own star from our firmament’s glow, 


And turned on her brother the face of a foe! 


O Caroline, Caroline, child of the sun, 
We can never forget that our hearts have been one, — 
Our foreheads both sprinkled in Liberty’s name, 


From the fountain of blood with the finger of flame ! 


You were always too ready to fire at a touch; 
But we said, “ She is hasty, — she does not mean much.” 
We have scowled, when you uttered some turbulent threat; 
But Friendship still whispered, “ Forgive and forget!” 

Has our love all died out? Have its altars grown cold ? 
Has the curse come at last which the fathers foretold ? 
Then Nature must teach us the streneth of the chain 

That her petulant children would sever in vain. 

rhey may fight till the buzzards are gorged with their spoil 


PUL, 
Till the harvest grows black as it rots in the soil, 
Till the wolves and the catamounts troop from their caves, 
And the shark tracks the pirate, the lord of the waves: 


In vain is the strife! When its fury is past, 
ortunes must flow in one channel at last, 

As the torrents that rush from the mountains of snow 

Roll mingled in peace through the valleys below. 

Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky 

Man breaks not the medal, when God cuts the die! 

Though darkened with sulphur, though cloven with steel 


The blue arch will brighten, the waters will heal ! 


O Caroline, Caroline, child of the sun, 

There are battles with Fate that can never be won! 
rhe star-flowering banner must never be furled, 
For its blossoms of light are the hope of the world! 


Go, then, our rash sister! afar and aloof, — 


I 


Run wild in the sunshine away from our roof ; 


But when your heart aches and your feet have grown sore, 
Remember the pathway that leads to our door! 
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NINETY years ago, one of the pleas- 
antest houses near London, for the society 
that gathered within it, was Mr., or rather, 
Mrs. Thrale’s, at Streatham Park. To be 
a guest there was to meet the best people 
in England, and to hear such good talk 

t much of it has not lost its flavor even 
1 Strawberry Hill, Holland House, 
or any other famous house of that day, 
but faint memories of itself, com- 


pared with those of Streatham. 


has left 
Boswell, 
most sagacious of men in the hunt 


after good company, had the good wit 


and good fortune to get entrance here. 
One day, in 1769, Dr. Johnson delivered 


] 


im “a very polite card” from Mr. and 


Mrs. Thrale, inviting him to Streatham. 
“On the 6th of October, I complied,” 
he says, “ with their obliging invitation, 
and found, at an elegant villa six miles 


tance that can 


9 , 1 
v. I pon the 


portraits of t 


‘om town, every circums 
make society pleasi1 walls 
1} 


f the library hung he mas- 


ter and mistress of the house, and of 
their ts, all 
by Sir Joshua. Madame d’Arblay, in her 


most entertaining 


most familiar friends and gues 


“ Diary,” gives a list of 


them,—and a list is all that is needed 
of sur h 


famous names. “Mrs. Thrale 
and i 


eldest dauchter were in 
full length. 


The rest of the pi tures were all three- 


her 


one 
piece, over the fireplace, at 
quarters. Mr. Thrale was over the door 
leading te his study. The general col- 
lection then began by Lord Sandys and 
Lord Westcote, (Lyttelton,) two early 
noble friends of Mr. Thrale. Then fol- 
lowed Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Garrick, Mr. 
Baretti, Sir Robert Chambers, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds himself, — all painted 
in the highest style of this great master, 
who much delighted in this his Streatham 
Gallery. There was place left but for one 
more frame when the acquaintance with 
Dr. Burney began at Streatham.” 

A household which had such men for 
its intimates must have had a more than 


MEMORIALS 
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common charm in itself, and at Streatham 
this charm lay chiefly in the character of 
It was Mrs. Thrale who had 
the rare power “ to call together the most 


its mistress. 


select company when it pleased her.” In 


1770 she was thirty years old, 


and not beautiful woman, but with a vari- 


ety of expression that more than compen- 
sated for the want of handsome features, 
with a frank, animated manner, and that 


highest tact which sets guests at ease, 


there was something specially attractive 


in her first address. But beyond this she 


1 } c ] 
was the pleasantest converser of all the 


ladies of the day. In that art in which one 


“has all mankin r compe titors,’ 
was no one equal to herin her way. Gif 
readiest of well-stored mem- 


htly fan- 


ed with 


ories, Wilh a lively a 
cy, with a stro lesire t lease and an 
a a . . > ° 
ambition to shine, she never failed to win 
admiration, while her sweetness of tem- 


per and delic: ideration for others 
gained for her a general regard. For 
many years she was the friend who did 
’s lif vy. He 


, hanr 
lie Dh Pp) 
“J 


; 
tham. 
he, “ the first 


most to make Johnson 


vas a constant inmate at Strea 
long thought you vrote 
of womankind. was her “ kindness 
which soothed twenty years of a life radi- 
( ally wretched.” * To see and hear you,” 
he wrote, “ is always to hear wit and to 
see virtue.” She belonged, in truth, to 
the most serviceable class of women, — by 
hest ord r of he r sex. 


a woman of d ep heart, 01 


no means to the hig 
She was not 


of noble or tender feeling; but she had 


kindly and ready sympathies, and such a 


disposition to please as gave her the ea- 


pacity of pleasing. Her very faults added 


to her success. She was vain and am- 


bitious ; but her vanity led her to seek the 
praises of others, and her ambition taught 


her how to gain them. She was selfish; 


go 


but she pleased herself not at the ex- 


pense of others, but by paying them at- 


tentions which returned to her in per- 


sonal gratifications. She was made for 
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such a position as that which she held at now appears as the correspondent of such 
Streatham. The highest eulogy of her inferior persons that no association i 
is given in an incidental way by Boswell. nected with their names. 
He reports’ Johnson as saying one day, and Mrs. Piozzi are two diffe 
w of his friends’ houses woulda One belongs to Streatham, the other to 
» be at when he is sick!’ Bath; one is “ always young and always 
or two. I recollect pre tty,” the other a rouged oid woman. 
But it is unfair to push the contrast too 
readers know the far. Mrs. Piozzi at seventy or eig 


Thrale’s life. Her was as sprightly, as good-natured, as Mrs. 


:s, Boswell, Madame d’Arblay, ‘Thrale at thirty or forty. he ver lost 
us almost as familiar with her her vivacity, never her desire to please. 
t But it is a sadly different thing to please 


himself. N | 
> 


lot ye 
of wondering ather Dr. Johnson, Burke, or Sir Joshua, and 


of amusing them- 


old lac 


r,as present her 
I 
; <s- aed 
natural and generally lik- 


"woman, even in those acts of rol ier of tl 


e 
vhich have been the most blamed. her youth. So she wrote letters to him, 
ud but died while she was mis- gave him books filled with annotations, 
ress of Streatham, we should have only (it was a favorite habit of hers to write 
htful recollections of her. She would notes on the margins of books.) wrote 
most agreeable fa- for him the story of her life, and drew 

ord. But the last ym the resources of her marvellous mem- 

» were not as charm- ry for his amusement. The old woman’s 

Her weaknesses cained <indness was one of the few bright things 


yver her, her vanity led her into 1n poor Conway’s happy life. His tem- 


vhen, in 1821, while acting in London, 


Theodore Hook attacked him in the most 


1 she who had once been the perament was morbidly sensitive; and 


espondent of Dr. Johnson 


cruel and offensive manner in the col- 
umns of the “John Bull,” he threw up 
his eneagement, determined to act no 
more in London, and for a time left the 
stage. A year or two afterwards he 
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came to this country, and met with a 
very considerable success. But he fan- 
cied himself underrated, and, after per- 
forming in Philadelphia in the winter of 
1826, he took passage for Charleston, and 
on the voyage threw himself overboard 
lost. His effects 
wards sold by auction in New York. 


and was were after- 
Among them were many interesting rel- 
Mr. 
Hayward mentions “a copy of the folio 


edition of Young’s ° Ni: 


re 
which he 


ics and memorials of Mrs. Piozzi. 


cht Thouchts,’ in 
had made a note of its hav- 
ing been presented to him by his ‘ dearly 


attached friend, the celebrated Mrs. Pi- 


ozzi.’” | 


O0KS Ol 


But there were other 
far greater interest and value than this. 
There was, as we have been informed, a 
copy of Malone’s Shakspeare, with nu- 
merous notes in the handwriting of Dr. 
Johnson,— and a copy of “ Prayers and 
Meditations by Samuel 


additional 


Johnson,” with 


several manuscript prayers, 
Mrs. Piozzi’s name upon one of the 

es. But more curious still was a 

copy of Mrs. Piozzi’s “ Journey through 
France, Italy, and Germany,” both vol- 
umes of which are full of marginal notes, 


while, 


end, are 


inserted at the beginning and the 
Mrs. 


beautifully written manuscript, containing 


many pages of Piozzi’s 
a narrative and anecdotes of portions of 


her life. These volumes now lie before 
us,* and their unpublished contents are 
as lively, as entertaining, and as rich in 
autobiographic illustration, as any of the 
material of which Mr. Hayward’s recent 
book is composed. 

On the first fly-leaf is the following 
inscription : — 

“ These Books do not in any wise be- 
long to me ; they are the property of Wil- 
liam Augustus Conway, Esq*, who left 
them to my care, for purpose of putting 
notes, when he quitted Bath, May 14, 
1819. 

* This unique copy of the Journey through 
France, etc., is in the possession of Mr. Dun- 
can C. Pell, of Newport, R. I. It is to his liber- 
ality that we are indebted for the privilege of 
laying before the readers of the Atlantic the 
following portions of Mrs. Piozzi's manu- 
script. 
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“ Hester Lynch Piozzi writes this for 
fear lest her death happening before his 
return, these books might be confounded 
among the others in her study.” 

On the next page the narrative be- 
gins, and with a truly astonishing spirit 
for the writing of a woman in her eigh- 
tieth year. Her old vivacity is still nat- 
ural to her; there is nothing forced in 
the pleasantry of this introduction. 

“ A Lady once—’t was many years ago 
— asked me to lend her a book out of my 
‘A book of 
‘ That 


I don’t know or rightly comprehend was 


library at Streatham Park. 


entertainment,’ said I, ‘ of course.’ 


her odd answer; ‘I wish for an Abridg- 
‘ That,’ 
she replied, *‘ you must tell me, my Dear; 
Dr. 
that the last 
pretty, 


ment.’ ‘ An Abridgment of what ?’ 


for I am no reader, like you and 
Johnson; I only remember 


book I 


husband ealled it an Abriv 


read was very and my 


loment. ..e-« 
And if I give some account of myself 
here in these few littl 


e sheets prefix d to 


my ‘Journey thro’ Italy,’ 


you must 


iL. 


ly accept 
“Ty me! 
manuscript 
occupied by Mrs. Piozzi with an account 


The first pages of are 
of her family and of her own early 

They contain in brief the same narrative 
that she gave in her “ Autobio: raphical 
Memoirs,” 


his first 


printed by Mr. Hayward, in 
Hk r 


ever, which we do not remember to have 


volume. is a story, how- 
seen before. 

“ My heart was free, my head full of Au- 
thors, Actors, Literature in every shape ; 
and I had a dear, dear friend, an old Dr. 
Collier, who said he was sixty-six years 
old, I remember, the day I was sixteen, 
and whose instructions I prized beyond 
all the gayeties of early life: nor have I 
ever passed a day since we parted in 
which I have not recollected with grati- 
tude the boundless obligations that I owe 
him. He was intimate with the famous 
James Harris of Salisbury, Lord Malmes- 
bury’s father, of whom you have heard 
how Charles Townshend said, when he 
took his seat in the House of Commons, — 
‘Who is this man ?’— to his next neigh- 
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bour ; ‘I never saw him before” ‘Who? 
Why, Harris the author, that wrote one 
about Grammar [so he did] and 
Virtue.” * What does he come 

> replies Spanish Charles; ‘he 

neither Grammar nor Virtue 

‘ell, my dear old Dr. Collier 

iad much of both, and delighted to shake 


ix of his full mind over mine, 


“In a few years (our Letters tell the 
date) Johnson was introduced; and now 
I must laugh at a ridiculous [etrospec- 
When I was a very young wench, 
scarce twelve years old I trust, my notice 
was strongly attracted by a Mountebank 
in some town we were passing through. 
‘What a fine fellow!’ said I; ‘ dear Papa, 


1 
| 


lion. 


do ask him to dinner with us at our inn! 


—or, at least, Merry Andrew, 
he could tell us such clever stories of his 


My Father laughed sans inter- 


eive instruction conveyed because 
ch tender assiduity.” 

In both her autobiographies, the print- 
as the manuscript, Mrs. Pi- 
in very cold and disparaging 

eri r first husband, Mr. Thrale. 

Her marriage with him had not been a 


love-match; but we suspect that the long 


master.’ 
mission an hour by the dial, as Jacques 
once at Motley. —Yet did dear Mr. Con- 
way’s fancy for H. L. P.’s conversation 
grow up, at first, out of something not 


unlike this, when, his high-polished mind 


taking fire from 
Beacon bearing Dr. 


course of years had been unfavorable to 


and fervid imagination 
his memory 


ction, and that the tall 
ume with which his friends visited 
ond marriage, 


in her recolle 


Johnson’s 
fame above the clouds, he thought some 
which was in all information might perhaps be gained by 
heart, produced talk with the old female who so long car- 
erness of feeling to- ried coals to it 


lhrale, as if he had been the _ ly all, she knew, — 


an affair of the 
* a certain bitt She has told all, or near- 
of these re proaches. It is impos- And ii} 


indiffer- 


Ay 
eve that he was as 


he represents, and that her 

ape 
e with him was not 
Had it been otherwise, however 


moderately 


So now, leaving Prior’s pretty verses, and 
irances might have been kept leaving Dr. Johnson too, who was him- 
imson could hardly have been iti 


ly censured for hi 


self sever his rough cr 


oncerning the truth, and would cism on a writer who had pl 

: ventured to write to her in our Augustan age of Literature, poor H. 

lation upon Mr. Thrale’s_ L. P. turns egotist at eighty, and tells her 
own adventures.” 


But the octogenarian egotist has some- 


it beside herself. Here 


isa passage of interest to the st 


: ay 
thing to tell abor 
udent of 


iption fabulous, can give youan- Shakspearian localities, and bearing on 


» of happiness as a mother.” 
most decided intellectual 
s was her versatility, or, to 
arder name, what Johnson call- 
‘instability of attention.” Dul- 
ness was, I! 


a matter in dispute from the days of Ma- 
lone and Chalmers. 


“ For a long time, then, — or I thought 
it such,— my fate was bound up with the 
old Globe Theatre, upon the Bankside, 
her code, the unpardonable Southwark; the alley it had occupied 
sin. Variety was the charm o having been purchased and thrown down 
by Mr. Thrale to make an opening be- 
fore the windows of our dwelling-house. 


f life, and 
She never dwelt long on one 
idea. Her letters and her 


. ' 
of books. 


books are 
pieces of mosaic-work, the bits of mate- 


rial being put together without any regu- 


When it lay desolate in a black heap of 


rubbish, my Mother, one day, in joke, 
lar pattern, but often with a pretty effect. called it the Ruins of Palmyra; and af- 
Here is an illustration of her style. 


ter they had laid it down in a grass-plot, 





gt cal M morials 


ticulars 


‘ Autobiographical Memoirs 


parison between the tw 





Long 
ladam!’ said 
lest ] 


saiuted nie, 


now 


Ing 
nping 


Streatham Park, 


a young 


Thomas Mostyn’s title 
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will go, if he does not marry, but whose 
property, being much encumbered, made 
him no match for Cecy and her forty 
thousand pounds ; and we were censured 
for not taking better care, and suffering 
her to wed a Welsh gentleman, — object 
of ineffable contempt to the daughters of 
Mr. Thrale, with whom she always held 
correspondence while living with us, who 
indulged her in every expense and every 
folly, — although allowed only one hun- 
dred and forty pounds per ann. on her 
account.” 

After two or three years spent in Lon- 


don, the 


Piozzis resided for some time at 
Streatham,—how changed in mistress 
and in guests from the Streatham of which 
Mrs. Thrale had been the presiding gen- 
ius! But after a while they removed 
to Wales, where, on an old fainily estate 
belonging to Mrs. Piozzi, they built a 
house, and christened the place with the 
queer Welsh-Italian compound name of 
Brynbella. 


for me, he 


“ Mr. Piozzi built the house 
said; my own old chateau, 
Bachygraig by name, tho’ very curious, 
was wholly uninhabitable ; and we call- 
ed the Italian villa he set up as mine in 
the Vale of Cluid, North Wales, 
bella, or the beautiful brow, makin 


half Welsh 


” 
we were. 


Bryn- 
the 


o 
name and half Italian, as 
Here they lived, with occa- 
sional visits to other places, during the 
“Our head 


quarters were in Wales, where dear Pi- 


remainder of Piozzi’s life. 


ozzi repaired my church, built a new 
old the 


place in it where he and I are to repose 


vault for my ancestors, chose 


together. . . He lived some twenty- 
five years with me, however, but so pun- 
ished with Gout that we found Bath the 
best wintering-place for many, many sea- 
sons. — Mrs. Siddons’ last 


there he witnessed, when she played Ca- 


appearance 


lista to Dimond’s Lothario, in which he 
looked so like Garrick it shocked us all 
three, I believe; for Garrick adored Mr. 
Piozzi, and Siddons hated the little great 
man to her heart. Poor Dimond! he 
was a well-bred, pleasing, worthy creat- 
ure, and did the honours of his own house 


and table with peculiar grace indeed. 
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No likeness in private life or manner, — 
none at all; no wit, no fun, no frolic 
humour had Mr. Dimond : — no grace, no 
dignity, no real unaffected elegance of 
mien or behaviour had his predecessor, 
David, — whose partiality to my fastidious 
husband was for that reason never re- 
turned. Merriment, difficult for him to 
comprehend, made no amends for the 
want of that which no one understood bet- 
ter; —so he hated all the wits but Mur- 
phy.” 

And now that we are on anecdotes of 
the Theatre, here is another sood story, 
which belongs to a somewhat earlier time, 
but of which Mrs. Piozzi does not men- 
the “The Richmond 
Theatre at that time attracted all liter- 


tion exact date. 
ary people’s attention, while a Coterie 


of Gentlemen and Noblemen and La- 
dies entertained themselves with getting 


and acting them at the Duke 


up Plays, ‘ 
of Richmond’s house, Whitehall. 


was the favorite. Lord Hen- 


Lee’s 
‘ Theodosius’ 
ry Fitzgerald played Varanus very well, 
and Lord Derby did 


But 


— for a Dilettante ; 


his part surprisingly. there was a 


song to be sung to Athenais, while she, 
resolving to take poison, sits in a musing 


Holman - 


ton — would sing an air of Sacchini, and 


attitude. Jane -then Hamil- 
the manager would not hear Italian words. 
The ballad appointed by the author was 
disapproved by all, and I pleased every- 
body by my fortunate fancy of adapting 
some English verses to the notes of Sac- 
and Jane 


chini’s song ; Hamilton sung 


them enchantingly : — 


‘ Vair 


Art in vain attemp 


es to sc 


Fixed to die, and die to-m 


What can touch her soul to-day?’ 

The lines were printed, but I lost them. 
‘What a wild Tragedy is this!’ said I 
to Hannah More, who was one of the 
audience. ‘ Wild enough,’ was her re- 
ply ; ‘ but there’s good Poetry in it, and 


, 


good Passion, and they will always do. 
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Hannah More never goes now to a The- 
How long is H. L. Piozzi likely 
How long will Mr. 
Conway keep the stage ?” 

1798, the family of Mr. 
1g suffered greatly from the 


atre. 
to be seen there ? 
In the year 
Piozzi havi 
French invasion of Lombardy, he sent 
m of his youngest brother, a 

just turned of five years old.” 

Mrs. 
Piozzi in a letter from Bath, dated Janu- 
9, published by Mr. Hayward, 
le will take him to school 


cot him here,” wrote 


ary, 17 


* As he was by a lucky 

in compliment to me, 
“Salusbury was her fam- 
be known in England 

will be forgotten he 
; poor little boy from 
him 


I walked with 


‘These are sheeps’ 

y not, aunt? I saw a bi 
heads at Brescia.’” Little 
h he went to school, was often 
After writing of the troubles 
nd 


1 daughters, Mrs. Piozzi says 
ript before us, —“ Had we 
h? We had ee rtainly 
The Wales 
was | tiful, and the Boy was beautiful 
Piozzi said I had spoiled my 

his. My 
is, that I loved spoiling people, 
one I not spoil. 


now trying to spoil dear Mr. 


many house in 


n and was spoilin 


y 
lt any coul 
Am | I 
Cor way 
Piozzi was not far from wrong in his 
of her treatment of this boy, 

st to her complaints of his 


coldness and indifference to her. In 
1814, at the time of his marriage, five 


ars after Piozzi’s death, she gave to 


him her Welsh estate; and it may have 


been a greater satisfaction to her than 
ition of the affections could 
orded, to see him, before she died, 

hich sheriff of his county, and knighted 
as Sir John Salusbury Piozzi Salusbury. 
There was little gayety in the life at 
Brynbella, or at Bath, — and the society 
that Mrs. Piozzi now saw was made up 


chiefly of new and for the. most part 
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The old 


with a few exceptions, 


uninteresting acquaintances. 
Streatham set, 
were dead, and of the few that remain- 
ed none retained their former relations 
with its mistress. But she suffered little 
from the change, was contented to win 
and accept the flattery of inferior people, 
and, instead of spending her faculties in 
soothing the “radically wretched life” 
of Johnson, used them, perhaps not less 
happily, in lightening the sufferings of 
Piozzi during his last years. She t lls 
a touching story of him in these days. 

“ Piozzi’s fine hand upon the organ and 
pianoforte deserted him. Gout, such as I 
never knew, fastened on his fingers, dis- 
torting them into every dreadful shape. 

A little girl, shewn to him as a mu- 
sical wonder of five years old, said, ‘ Pray, 
Sir, why are your fingers wrapped up in 


‘My Dea 
for my 


black silk so?’ r,’ replied he, 
Voice.’ 


child, ‘is she dead? 


Baby 


mourning 


‘they are in 

‘Oh, me!’ cries the 
A 

He sung an easy song, and the 


claimed, ‘ Ah, Sir! you are very 


— you tell fibs!’ Poor Dears 


» were no morbid sensi 
Mrs. Piozzi’s « omposition. She 
with a te 


sorrows jut ever 


k of exclamation looks better than a 
lot. And yet she had suffered; but it 


had been with such sufl 


ring as makes the 
soul hard rather than tend 
with which she ends this narr: 


life 


“ When life was gradually, 


are curiously characteristic. 
: but percep- 
tibly, closing round him [ Pic zz\] at Bath, 
1 wish to 
had 
full opportunity there. ‘ By no means,’ 

‘Call Mr. Leman of Cres- 
cent.” We did so, — poor Bessy ran and 
fetched him. Mr. 


blessed Sacrament at his hands ; 


in 1808, I asked him if he woul 


converse with a Romish priest, — we 
said he. 


the 


but re- 


Piozzi received 
covered sufficiently to go home and die in 
I sent for Salusbury, but 


he came three hours too late, — his mas- 


his own house. 


ter, Mr. Shephard, with him. In another 
year he went to Oxford, where he spent 
me above seven hundred pounds per an- 
num, and kept me in continual terror 
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lest the bad habits of the place should 
ruin him, body, soul, and pu His 
old school-fellow, Smythe Owen, — then 


Pemberton, — accompanied him, and to 
I 

that centleman’s sister he of course gave 

his The Lady 


took advantage of my fondness, and in- 


heart. and her friends 
sisted on my giving up the Welsh estate. 
Id 


1 
own ch 


1 so, hoping to live at last with 
ildren, at Streatham Par ; 
of 


purse wit 


however, I found no solace 

1: . 
angling my 
¢ that pla 


} } 


broken 


furnishin 
and fortune was all 
Thither I haste 


s of Brynbella 


We 


there was tall 


ll, no matter! One day beforé 


< how Love had always In- 
i id I, 

; P Salusbury ?” *Qh!’ 
‘ ph urd, ‘there is Ir 


i cannot, could not, 


1 , 


Sal 


one 


to 

: her children will not suffer 
» love them, and’ — with a coarse 
ish —‘ what will she do when this fel- 
her off, 


Shephard was right ¢ 


w tl as he soon will ?’ 


1roOws 
nough. I sunk into 
a stupor, worse far than all the torments 
Ih 
dians take a prisoner, dear 


s they 


but when Canadian In- 
Mr. C 


put them to; 


ud endure 
nway 
: 


knows what agonik 


the man bears all without complaining, 
— smokes, dances, triumphs in his an- 
guish, — 


Il never com- 


he son ha 
plain.’ 

When a little remission comes, however, 

then comes the torpor too;—he can- 

be pain 


pleasure : was 


then waked by moder- 


and 


when your talents roused, your offered 


not or 


ate such my case, 


friendship opened my heart to enjoy- 


ment. Oh! never hereafter that 


SAV 
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the obligations are on your side. With- 
out you, dulness, darkness, stagnation of 
every faculty would have enveloped and 
extinguished all 
the powers of hapless 
H. 


The picture that Mrs. Piozzi 
herself in these last words is 
She herself was unconscious, 
its real sadness. 


elations it sl 


10WS 


} 
ok 


the dignity of 
freshness of in ll - : tence with 
out the reality of “ Hapless 
H. L. P.”— to have lived to eighty years, 


and to close the re« 


sentiment. 


ord of so long a li 
1 such words ! 


A little more 


As we h 
‘hrale and Mrs. 
persons. Mrs. Thr 


smiled 1 


highest cir 
London; but durir 


li 








The Niger, and its Explorers. 


or her friends, is a woman who knows, will be best remem! 
Her liked as having 
There is no g 
* talents, make her perpetually was more 
She was helped by her 
od, pleasant, a 


always keep 


1] 
il 


attra 


rs scarcely less 


i, whom the world frow: when Joh 
j reverenct 


f 


of womankir 


EXPLORERS. 


rew from it, 


the past by a noble : 
] - 


votion to the improvement of 


thern coast of Africa repeated expeditions, by missions, t1 
I 


eranary of Carthage 
l 


colonies, and incentives to commerce, she 

ivation had rece an has spread her light over the i 
‘antiquity had gi and is now recognized both by 
* the corsair, preying f the Desert and by civilized nations 
commerce of Europe. A fe as the great protector of Africa, and both 
with a little ivory an geography and commerce owe to her 
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most of their advances on the African 
continent. 

So little was known of Africa, that, 
when Mungo Park made his report, in 
1798, of the discovery of the Niger, and 
described large cities on its banks, and 
vessels of fifty tons burden navigating its 
waters, the world was incredulous; and 
equent fate threw a cloud over 
} 


until his 


subject which was not entirely dis- 
traced and 


lis statements verified by modern trav- 


course was 


route of Dr. Park was from the 
west coast, near Sierra Leone, to the up- 
On his sec- 
ond expedition he took wi i H le- 
tachment of British soldiers 
rw 


per branches of the Niger. 
, and a num- 
ivilians, fresh from England, none 
of whom survived him. 


that 


It appears from 


journal his men followed the 


iths of the natives, sle the 


air, were exposed to the dews at 
and 


hef 


vectore 


7 1 4 
were ( the rainy 


overtaken by 
_ 
l 


they embarked upon the 


Unacclimated, with no proper 
means of conveyance, no suitable cloth- 
ine, and no precautions against 
ver of the country, they nearly 
came victims to their indiscretions. 
however, at length launched his schoon- 
er on the Nig r, passe d the city ol Tim- 
hree English- 


buctoo, and, with two or t 


men, followed the river more than a 


thousand miles to Boussa. Reaching the 
rapids at this point in a low stage of the 
as to fire on 


rowned in his 


water, he was so indiscreet 
the natives, and was d 
attempt to escape from them; but his 
fate remained in uncertainty for eighteen 
years. 

The long struggle with Napoleon, the 
fearful loss of life which attended the 
journey of Park, and the doubts as to 
his fate, checked for many years the ex- 
ploration of Africa. In 1821, a third 
attempt to explore the Niger was made 
by a Major Laing, who failed in his ef- 
forts to reach Timbuctoo, and fell a vic- 
tim to Mahometan intolerance. 

In 1822, a new effort was made by 


England to reach the interior, and Messrs. 
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Denham and Clapperton joined the ecar- 
avan from Tripoli, and crossed the Des- 
ert to the Soudan. They explored the 
country to the ninth degree of north lati- 


tude, found large Ne 


rro and Mahometan 
and visited Sac- 


Murfeia, Tangal 
towns, 


states in the interior, 


catoo, Kano, ra, and 


other large some of which con- 
tained twenty or thirty thousand people. 

In their journal we find a vivid sketch 
of a Negro army marching from Bornou 
to the South, with horsemen in coats-of- 
mail, as in the days of chivalry, and arm- 
ed, as in those days, with lances and bows 
and A glowing des 


civen of the ravages that att 


arrows. 


ription is 
nded their 


march. When they entered an enemy’s 
country, desolation marked their path, 
, 


houses and corn-fields were destroyed, 


, 
srown mal 


were put to 
women and children re- 
duced to servitude. 


It was obvious tl essant 


stripe. 


ol was in progre ss between the M thome- 
and Negro states, and that the Ma- 


tan faith and Arab blood were 


tan 
hom slow- 
over the Ne- 
The con- 


uve with the 


ly gaining an ascendency 


gro even down to the « ju itor. 
quering tribes, by intermarri 
females, were gradually changing the race, 


and introducing ¢ 


reater energy and intel- 
ligence ; am » mixed races have exhib- 
ited great ciency in various branch- 


es of manufacture. The invaders took 
with them large herds of cattle, and pur- 


sued a pastoral life, leaving the culture 


of the land principally 

In 1825 
expe dition he interi r, acc¢ mpanied 
by. Richard Lander. 


lers landed at 


‘lapperton 
I 


In this journey the 
Bada- 
gry, and crossed through Yarriba to the 
Niger. 


days at Katunga, the capital of 


adventurous travel 


On their way they spent several 
Yarriba, 
a city so extensive that one of its streets 
is described as five miles in length. The 
town of Koofo, with twenty thousand in- 
habitants, as also large cotton-plantations, 
are mentioned by these travellers; and 
some idea of the territory they explored 
may be formed from the following ex- 
tract from their narrative : — 








he Nige r, and its Explorers. 


“r we penetrate into the its cascades, and notic 
» more dense we find the pop- tain of pale pink 
| and civilization becomes ‘ eighteen inche 
more strikingly apparent. miles below which the 
ta distance of only afew wide and tranquil stream th 
h other, we were informed, _ sive plains, which it fertiliz 
es of us, the inhabitants dations. One hundred m yw, at 
e greatest re s} ect to , were ricl or ld mines within twe n- 
under a regular form of ty miles of the Niger. In the dry season 
he found 

le, populous, and peace- l 
that the most 


1 mission- 


, armed 

h a brass s x-poun ler at 

each manned by sixty or 
ive] <i in the ch 
l tempt- 
th ; ind navi- 
waters in n rea t i Le- 

i iterval be tween the two one, SO WE ll pit 


f Lander to trace the course at least a common highway to the Niger, 


an ¢ nterprise which might be effi 


, to open 
terious river, France was ex- cted for 


fifty thousand pounds. Although this may 


Oring its upper waters. 
In 1827, René Caillié, prin ipal 
ing the disguise of a Mahometan, route to the interior of Africa is still the 
the western coast at Kakundy, a few 


a Frenchman, be so easily accomplished, the 


caravan track from Tripoli through the 


miles north of Sierra Leone, and crossed Desert, requiring three months by a haz- 

rvening highlands to the affluents 
cer, which he struck within two 

hundred and fifty miles of the coast. 


ardous and most fatiguing journey of fif- 
teen hundred miles. The first movement 
for a road to the interior has been recent- 
ly made in Yarriba, by T. J. Bowen, the, 
American Baptist missionary, who pro- » 


He first came to the Tankesso, a rapid 
stream flowing into the Niger just below 
VOL. VII. 40 





The Niger, and its Explore rs. 


nounces it to be the prerequisite to civ- 
ilization and Christianity. 

Caillié reached the Niger in May, just 
as the rainy reason commenced, but, find- 


ing no facilities for descending the stream, 


h proces led to the southwest, crossed 
of its affluents, traversed a rich 
ry, and, having exposed himself to 


the fever and met with many de 


tentions, 


finally embarked in the succeeding March 


at Djenne, in a vessel of seventy tons | 


He describ 


vessel as one hundred feet in length, four 


ur- 


Timbuctoo. s this 


cle mn, for 


broad, and drawing seven feet 


It was laden with rice, millet, 


and manned by twenty-on 


trai 


a Moorish 


one of the 
and pi 


I 


limbuctoo, 


opean who visite: 


hough Adams, an 


1 on the coast, claims 


been carried there before as : 
> 


From s narratives of Park, 


ton, Lander, and Caillié, confirmed by 


Bairl and Barth, the latter of whom 


the banks of the Nig 


10 to Boussa, it has b 


a nobie str 


for nearly twenty-five hundred n 


width of more than 


average depth of three fath- 


aring favorably with our own 


ississippi. There appears to be but one 
liihen!] 


stream difficult for naviga- 


wrtion of the 


‘tion from Yaouri 
ad chty miles. In 
am sal =n DS « , ted 
are several reeis and ledges, 


at low water, and the 


this space 
mostly bare river 
is narrowed in width by mountains on ei- 
ther side; but in the wet season it over- 
flows its banks at this point, and is then 


navigated by the larger class of canoes. 


[May, 
doubt that it is sus- 


above 


There can be little 
ceptible of navigation and below 
steamers, a id 


by the largest class of river 
l the 


that the rapids themselves 
higher 
Ame 


1avigate our Western rivers, draw 


may 
1 


stages of water be ascended | 


rh-pressure ste 
A 


an hig imers 


\ in low stages of the Ohi 
Missouri, but sixteen to eigh 

As soon as 
Niger reached 
Benin, and tl 
bes n navivate 
private associ 
government 
steamers, 
men, 


dred mil 


Benue, é i 


ence, and chart 
ings taken for the 
In 1842 the covernment 


effort to explore the Niger, 


i 


a new 
built for that purpose three iron steam- 
ers, the Wilberforce, Albert, and Soudan, 
vessels of one hundred to one hundred 
The er- 


7 


expedition, of 


and thirty-nine feet in length. 


ror committed in the first 





The Niae w. and ais Explore rs. 
avoided; but the _est-trees, and the supply of coal was suf- 

little power and keel fi 

Niger was both 


ient for a few days only, not a single 


>was provide d for ( utting wood, 
| 
rard 


lous, and their speed 


al the Kroomen hired from the coast 


1 
rie- 


the fuel used in ¢ 
und in descending, 
down 
was 
an 


feet 


rivers and by 
found a the officers from the 
was not - stifli ‘abit he k, escaped the 

loss of a single man, although four months 


} 


-thus demonstrating that 





The Niger, an 


} 


the 
Africa in safety, a problem 


the white man can reach 


interior of 
im- 
portant to be solved as the course and 


capacity of the Niger and its branches. 


quite as 


Thus have been opened to navig ition 
the waters of the My sterious River. 

When the Landers first floated down 
the stream in their canoe, thirty 


and 


seen d 


years 
found vast forests 
the 


mmerce ¢ 


ion, and natives to 


xcept in slaves and 
support. But i 
ipanied the 


r 
aia oS 
as astonished i 
» change which a f 

New and p p ilous towns 


nsive gt 


During thi 
Sheik 


march as far south as the nue, 
ed the borders Tsadda, « 
visited 

Here he 


danger from th« 


Lake 


ot 


at i, and far- 
famec of Timbuctoo in- 
curred some fanaticism 


of the Moslems; but his command of Ara- 
bic, his tact and adroitness in distinguish- 
ing the Protestant worship of the Deity 
from the homage paid by Roman Catho- 


lics to images of the Virgin and Saints, 


and in illustrating the points in which 


his Protestant faith agreed with the Ko- 


l its Ez [ May, 


ran, extricated him from his embarrass- 
ment. 


Dr. Barth found various Negro cities 
with a population ranging from fifteen 
to twenty th 


ousand, and observed large 
fie] ls of ri 


¢ 


e, cotton, tobacco, and millet. 


On his way buctoo, he saw a field 


diffi 


ommended by 


y Lieutenant Allen, 
companied the expediti } 


1842 ; 


and there 
it would attract the th 


remote interior, and put an end to tl 


caravans from 
perilous and tedious expeditions across 
the Desert. 
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yuld hold 


lection 


ecclesiastics. Hitherto, no one cx 
such an office without having his « 
to it confirmed by a central board of ec- 
clesiastical inspectors (/a Sacra Congrega- 
i Studj) at Rome. 


zione d 


Ihe reason for 

noticing this fact in connection with Signor 
Tamburini will soon become apparent 

In his preface, Signor Tamburini declares 

the first division of the poem he 

is kept his translation close to the orig- 

il, while in the two later divisions h« 


} ) 
been m ri 


had yato, “‘less exact,” in his 


rendering This acknowledgment, how- 


ever unsatisfactory to the reader, pre- 
sented at least an appearance of fairness. 
But, fr 


rini’s work with the portions 


ym a comparison of Signor Tambu 


inal preserved by Muratori, wi 


fied ourselves that his hon 


any important differe 


is of translation followed in the 
> Comment. 
are 


not met wit 


1 is dues in 


well-known Dantophilist, I 


TAMBURINI. 


A literal translation will afford the most 
version. 
TRANSLATION. 


4: 


> makes me 


i >, when he 
from a more noble source. 
find in 
that he did not wish t 
gratitude toward he 
cestress, — giving her name 
down a3 it were to eternity, whil 


such modesty 
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of Halle, 
cent essay 
Erklirung der Gi 

L. G. Halle, 18 
miserably unsatisfactory translation,” but 


] 


aoes 


spe aks of it 
( Versu h eine L iulologischen 
von Dr 
Blanc, Lp &) ao “a 


not give the grounds of his asser 
tion. We intend to show that a grosser 
i been at 


It is an 


literary imposition has seldom 
tempted than in these volum 
on the memory of Dar 


The book is 


worse than worthless to students ; 


outrage 
than on that of Benvenuto 
for it is 
not only full of mistakes of carelessness 


but also of 


comment on the nat 
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nobles of lic s jt 


ng the many 
hem 


them should 


nor Tamburini has fixed 
head th 
The 
lullest 


on his own he so 
Chu 


the 


taken off. comm 


s, which the 


mistranslate, mi 


lot 
ling the pleasant sense 


mmentator into the m 


I mnsense. 


y ne 
nfirmandum propositum,’ 


», “ oceurrit mihi res jor 


rmation of this statem 
matter occurs to me” 


di Abano. 


out making 


ry about the famot 


But o 


it 


id 


1 
witli 


renders the wor 


now as simply 
in and trea 
1] 


excellent 
iew mort 


m 
the 


but as a 
Among 


there 


quant 
r nt ‘ Y rl 
venuto are mark 


free 


his lom in speaking his op 
1 ecclesiastics, and in ho 

vices to reproach, while 
shows a due spirit o 

and ‘lesiastical 


civil ecclesis 
imitates 


his he 


upon 


proper 
In 

poet 
and in so doing he 
of 


the temper 
work he 

has left 
character 


¢ 
8 ie 

t i€ 
; 


whose commen 


most 
and 


many 


valuable records the 
those 


id 


went 


manners especially of the clergy of 


He loved a good story, and 
when 


l 


days he d 


not hesitate to tell i 


t even 


* Comment on Pur: 


Ne tices. 


nare 


rch, : 


vices whi 


icll, 


tam Bon 
Ideo bene judicavit 

Heic dictus N 

luo mala. Primo, 
fraudulenter assumpsit d 
Secundo, quia 


Pastoris. 
meretricis 
eam, et tyrannice tracta 


+} 


tractavit, 


thor, when he wrote th« 
nessed the evil life of 


e€ manu simpli 


etiam eam more 


vendendo 
The 


rs, had wit- 


lace 


~ * au- 


nad 
nao 


Boniface, and his 
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Therefore he well judged 


whose court Simony was openly commit- 


ted in favor of his adherents. Whereby 


he greatly enriched them with possessions, 


money, and strongholds, abc all the Ro- 


es are omitted by the enced m 
l further punt ymment on the 


this 0 er utterly v 


In the comment on Canto XXIX. of 
“Tnferno,” which 


} 


ns and 


» fourth is, 
; h flourishes in ta metaphoram puleram : sicut enim 
inhabitants themselves.” in 1 


1 that the translator sine pudore, ita meretrix magna, idest Cu 


ipanari venditur caro humat 


nana pretio 
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ria Romana, et Curia Imperialis, vendunt 
libertatem Italicam. . . . Ad Italiam con- 
currunt omnes barbare nationes cum avi- 
ditate ad ipsam conculcandam. ... Et 
heic, Lector, me excusabis, qui antequam 
ulterius procedam, cogor facere invectivam 
contra Dantem. O utinam, Poeta mirific®, 
rivivisceres modo! Ubi pax, ubi tranquil- 
litas in Italia? 
possim de tota Italia quod Vergilius tuus 


Nunc autem dicere 


de una Urbe dixit: 
* Crudelis ub 


lurima 


Quanto ergo excusabilius, si fas es- 
set, possem exclamare ad Omnipotentem 


quam tu, qui in tempora felicia incidisti, 
quibus nos omnes nunc viventes in misera 
Italia possumus invidere? Ipse ergo, qui 
potest, mittat amodo Veltrum, quem tu 
vidisti in Somno, si tamen umquam ven- 
turus est.” 
“‘ Note the 


brothel 


beauty of the metap! 
as in a the human body 
a price 
harlot, th 


rial Court, sell the liberty of Italy 


for without shame, so tl 
Impe- 


soe AN 


upon 


Court of Rome, and thi 
the barbarous nations rush eagerly 
Italy to trample upon her. 

Reader, thou shalt excuse me, i 


BENVENUTO. 


* But his intense mortification overcom- 
ing the mind of the Pope, he fell into a 
rage of madness, and began to bite himself 
all over his body. And thus the prophecy 
of the simple-minded Celestine came true, 
who had predicted to him, Thou hast enter- 
ed [into the Papacy] like a Fox, thou wilt 
reign like a Lion, thou wilt die like a Dog.” 

It will be observed that the prophecy is 
referred to by the translator, but that its 
stinging words are judiciously left out. 

The mass of omissions such as these is 
enormous. We go forward to the com- 
ment on Canto XII. of the “ Paradiso,” 
which exhibits a multitude of mutilations 
and alterations. For instance, in the com- 
ment on the lines in which Dante speaks of 
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going farther, I am forced to utter a com- 
plaint against Dante. Would that, O mar- 
vellous poet, thou wert now living again! 
Where is peace, where is tranquillity in 
Italy? . . . But I may say now of all Italy 
what thy Virgil said of a single city, — 
‘Cruel mourning everywhere, everywhere 
alarm, and the multiplied image of death.’ 
.- . - With how much more reason, then, 
were it but right, might I call upon the 
Omnipotent, than thou who fellest upon 
happy times, which we all now living in 
wretched Italy may envy! Let Him, then, 
nd the Hound that 


thou sawest in thy dream, if indeed he is 


who can, speedily s¢ 


ever to come!” 
It would be surprising, but for what we 
] the 


have al manner in which 


seen ol 


ready 
n 


Signor Tamburini performs his work, to 
find that he has here 


to the Church, omitted also the 


omitted all reference 
address to 
Dante, and thus changed the character of 
the whole 
Aga 


of the “ Purgatory,” 


passage. 
t on Canto XX, 


where 


the commer! 
Benvenuto 
ccount of tl yutrage commit- 
ted, at the 
by Sciarra Colonna, upor 


VIIL., at Anagni, tl 


most chara 


gives 


instigation 


translator omits 
teristic portions of the 


nal. 


TAMBURINI. 


St. Dominick as attacking heresies most 
eagerly where they were most firmly es- 
tablished, (dove le resistenz 


eran pit grosse, ) 


our translator represents Benvenuto as 
saying, “That is, most eagerly in that 
place, namely, the district of Toulouse, 
the Albigenses had become strong 
But 


vyenuto says nothing of the sort; his words 


where 
in their heresy and in power.” sen- 
are, “ Idest, ubi erant majores Heretici, vel 
ratione scientiz, vel potentia. Non enim 
fecit sicut quidam moderni Inquisitores, 
qui non sunt audaces nec solertes, nisi 
contra quosdam divites denariis, pauperes 
amicis, qui non possunt facere magnam 
et extorquent pecu- 


resistentiam, ab eis 


nias, quibus postea €munt Episcopatum.” 
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“ That is, 
tics, either through their knowledge or 
their power 


where were the greatest Here- 


For he did not do like some 

bold and 
are rich in 
y, but poor in friends, and who cannot 


modern Inquisitors, who are 
skilful only against such as 
mon 
1 great resistance, and from these 
jueeze out their money with which 

they afterwards buy an Episcopate.” 
is the way in which what is most 
ve of general history, or of the 
character of the author himself, 
ntly destroyed by the processes 


ramburini. From the very 


: of real value, 


passa 


| as a con- 
judgment upon the orders of 
k and St. Francis, has utterly 
der his hands. ‘* And here 


at our most far-sighted au- 
these 
would 


at he 
hat they 


saw of 
become. 
truth, these two illustrious 
uchers and Minorites, 

brightest lig 


for- 
hts of the 
undergone an 


have indeed 


are in their decline, and are 


quarrels and domestic discords. 
ntly it seems as if they were 
Therefore it 


wered by a monk of St. Bene- 


much longer. 

was reproached by a Fran- 
for his wanton life, — When 
be as old as Benedict, then 
remarkable 


is a still more 


enor Tamburini’s tenderness 
1, and of the manner in which 


readers 


as to the spirit and 
he original, in the comment on 

in Canto XXI. of the “ Para- 

re St. Peter Damiano rebukes 

the luxury and pomp of the modern pre- 
ons, among their other dis- 

ty, the size of their cloaks, 

ver even their steeds, so that two 

under one skin.” “Namely,” says 

the honest old commentator, “ the beast of 
burden, and the beast who is borne, who 
i of the two. 
And, indeed, were the author now alive, he 


s the more beastly 


might change his words, and say, So that 
three | 
cardinal, a harlot, and a horse; for thus I 


asts go under one skin, — to wit, a 


have heard of one whom I knew well, that 
he carried his mistress to the chase, seated 
behind him on the croup of his horse or 
mule, and he himself was in truth ‘as the 
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horse or as the mule, which have no un- 
derstanding.’ . . - And wonder not, 
Reader, if the author as a poet thus re- 
proach these prelates of the Church; for 
even great Doctors and Saints have not 
been able to abstain from rebukes of this 
sort against such men in the Church.’ 
Nothing of all this is to be found in the 
Italian version. 


? 


that the 


translator shows his devotion to the 


But it is not only in omission 
hurch. 
He takes upon himself not infrequently to 
Benvenuto’s 


alter the character of narra- 


tives by the insertion of phrases or the 
is noth- 
ing corresponding in the original. The 

XIX. of the “ Infer- 


no” affords several instances of thi 


* Among the 


addition of clauses to which ther« 


comment on Canto 
fair proce dure. 


says Benvenuto, “ was Ben 
gni, a man most skilful in mai 
affairs and in the rule of the w 
moreover, sought the highest 


Vir astutissimus ad queque magna ne- 
1 1 


gotia et imperia mundi; qui etiam affecta- 


bat summam dignitatem.” This appears 
in the translation as follows: “ 
erito d’ affari, e con 

affettava un contegn pit 

» reservato.” “ A man most astute, 

skilled in affairs, and acquainted with other 

assumed a demeanor the most 

A little farther on, 

lls us that many, 


Benedict to the 


courts ; he 
humble and reserved.” 


Benvenuto t even after 


: ; 
the election of 


Papacy, 
reputed Celestine to be still the true and 
rightful Pope, in spite of his renunciation, 
because, they said, such a di could 
To this statement the 
translator adds, “‘ because it comes directly 
from God,” —a clause for the benefit of 
readers under the pontificate of Pius LX. 
In the comment on Canto XIX. of the 
“ Purgatory ” occurs the following striking 


rity 


not be renounced. 


passage: “ Summus Pontiflcatus, si bene 
geritur, est summus honor, summum onus, 
summa servitus, summus labor. Si vero 
male, est summum periculum anime, sum- 
mum summus 


malum, summa miseria, 


pudor. Ergo dubium est ex omni parte 
negotium. Ideo bene prefatus Adrianus 
Papa IV. dicebat, Cathedram Petri spino- 
sam, et Mantum ejus acutissimis per to- 
tum consertum aculeis, et tante gravitatis, 
ut robustissimos premat et conterat hu- 
meros. Et concludebat, Nonne miseria dig- 


nus est qui pro tanta pugnat miseria ? ” 
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“The Papacy, if it be well borne, is the 
chief of honors, of burdens, of servitudes, 
but if ill, it is the chief of 
perils for the soul, the chief of evils, of 
ries, and of Wherefore, it 
doubtful affair. And well 

1 Pope Adrian IV. say, 

f Peter was thorny, and 


and of labors ° 
mis shames. 


is throughout a 


of sharpest stings, and so 

gh down and bri the 

houlders ; and, added he, Does 

man deserve pity, who strives for 

a woe like this?” 

This passage, so worthy of preservation 

and of literal translation, is given by 

Tamburini as follows: “ The 
but als« 
and the 


if honors, 


st of burdens 


there 


own © 


is no longer any lame, 

yuntry. 

author w } 

give fame to him by his power, — a fame 
that shall not die so long as this box 
live; and if we 
ture, it 
see that the 


may conjectur 
is to last for many ag 
fame of our auth I 

And thus he exhorts men 
that the wis« 


stow fame upon them, as he 


ally increases. 


to live virtuously, may be- 
himself has 
now given it to Cunizza, and will give it 


to Foulques.” Not a word of this appears 
in Signor Tamburini’s pages, interesting 
as it 


is as an early expression of confi- 


dence in the duration of Dante’s fame. 
A similar omission of a curious refer- 
ence to Dante occurs in the comment on 
the 23d verse of Canto XXVII. of the 


“Inferno,” where Benvenuto, speaking of 
the power of mental engrossment or moral 
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[ May, 


affections to overcome physical pain, says, 
“ As I, indeed, have seen a sick man cause 
the poem of Dante to be 
for relief from the 

Such 


broug to him 


burning pair 


omissions as th 
venuto’s pages of th 
and of the simple 
expe rience 


aboun 


, : ‘ 
Class emobrat 


cussions of d 


upon 
li, und 

Benv« 

with 

hand, 
known notes of 
of the still later Flor 
Abate Bianchi. 
that Costa and Bianchi had 


consid 

Costa, and, more 
ntine edit 

It occurred to us as pos- 
sible 
passages themselves translated f 
venuto, and that Signor Tambur 
simply adopted their versions without ac- 
knowledgment, to save himself the trouble 
of making a new translation. But we were 
soon satisfied that his trickery had gone 


farther than this, and that he had inserted 





Re vie ws and Li 


hese editors to fill up his own 
l rard to their 
isagreement from 

is impossible to dis- 
ior 
to 


of this proces ding ; 
isy 


yuld seem to be as « 
e manner in which Signor 
the words 


Moreover, his 


slates, as to copy 


thefts 


1 suum, vel contra: 
t, et Mare t hine 


Rubrum fugere 


fecit viam populo Dei, qui 
irabile a ve- 


ius hel socc 


ul rso que 
1 %e, 


t mirabile succursum divi- 
turum ad puniendos perver- 
this whole passage is omitted 
lamburini’s work; and in its 
literal 


as follows: 


from 
Veramente fu 


irs a 
Costa’s note, 
piu mirabile cosa vedere il Giordano volto 


transcript 


all’ indietro o fuggire il mare, quando cosi 
volle Iddio, che non sarebbe vedere qui il 
provvedimento a quel male, che per colpa 
de’ traviati religiosi viene alla Chiesa di 
Dio.” 

Another instance of this complete deser- 


— 
terary .\Votices. 


tion of Benvenuto, and adoption of anoth- 
occurs just at the end of the 


150; and the 


er’s words 


’ 
same Canto, v. Florentine 
dition again gives us the original text. 
It is even more inexplicable why the so- 


called translator should have chosen this 


ding in- 


line and 


course here tl il i@ rect 
t a larceny 


value to 


> oe ee 4 XVIIL., 
XXIII, of the “ Paradise.” 
here are undoubtedly others which have 
not attracted our attent 
w finisl 
the false pretences of these 1 


} " ‘ 


th 


His bi 
Rome. 
Dante 
honesty 


press 


government 
ism is 


s shackled, 
the 


where true critic 


forbidden, where censorship exerts its 


power over the dead as well as the living, 
and every word must be accommodated 
to ; l the 


the fancied needs of a despotism 
more ex 


cting from the consciousness of 


1 
its own decline 


It is to be hoped, 
freedom of Italian letters, an edi 


that, with the 


} 


new 
tion of the 
text of Benvenuto’s Comment 
issued under competent super- 


The old Commentator, the friend 


original 
will be 
vision. 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio, deserves this 
honor, and should have his fame protected 
against the assault made upon it by his 
unworthy compatriot. 
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Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. 
By E. B. Ramsay, M. A., LL.D., F. R. 
S. E., Dean of Edinburgh. 
Seventh Edinburgh Edition. 
Ticknor & Fields. 


From the 
Boston : 
12mo. 


Tuts book was not made, but grew. The 
foundation was a short lecture delivered in 
Edinburgh. It was so popular that it was 
published in a pamphilet form. 
ularity of 


The pop- 
the pamphlet induced Dean 
Ramsay to recall many anecdotes illustrat- 
ing national peculiarities which could not 
be compressed into a lyceum address. The 
result was that the pamphlet became a 
thin volume, which grew thicker and thick- 
er as edition after edition was called for by 
The 


reprint is from the seventh and last Edin- 


the curiosity of the public. American 


burgh edition, and is introduced by a ge- 


ly for Ameri- 





nial preface, 


can reacers. 


written especi 
The author is more 


than jus- 


tified in thinking that there are numerous 





persons scattered over our country, who, 
Irom ties of ancestry or sympa with 


Scotland, will enjoy a record of the quaint 
sayings and eccentric acts of her past hu- 
morists, —‘“‘ her original and strong-mind- 
ed old ladies, —her excellent 


parish ministers, — her amusing parochia 


and simple 


l 
half-daft idiots, — her pawky lairds, — and 
her old-fashioned and now obsolete domes- 


Indeed, 


allied, morally 


tic servants and retainers.” 
Yankee is sufficiently 
intellectually, with the Scotchman, to ap- 
preciate that the 
peculiarities of Scottish humor. He has 
shown this by the delight he has found in 


everything illustrates 


} 


those novels of Scott’s which relate exclu- 


sively to Scotland. The Englishman, and 
perhaps the Frenchman, may have excel- 
“ Ivanhoe” 


and “ Quentin Durward,” but we doubt if 


led him in the appreciation of 


even the first has equalled him in the cozy 
enjoyment of the “ Antiquary ” and “ Guy 
And Dean Ramsay’s book 
proves how rich and deep was the founda- 
tion in fact of the qualities which Sir Wal- 
He has 


arranged his “ Reminiscences of Scottish 


Mannering.” 


ter has immortalized in fiction. 


Life and Character” under five heads, re- 
lating respectively to the religious feelings 
and observances, the conviviality, the do- 
mestic service, the language and proverbs, 
and the peculiarities of the wit and humor 
of Scotland. In New England, and wher- 
ever in any part of the country the New- 
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[May 
Englander resides, the volume will receive 
Dean Ram- 
say’s qualifications for his work are plainly 
implied in his evident understanding and 
enjoyment of the humor of Scottish char- 
acter. He about that 
feels and knows; and, without 
ercise of analysis and generalization, he 


a most cordial recognition. 


writes which he 


any ex- 


subtly conveys to the reader the inmost 
spirit of the national life he undertakes to 
illustrate by narrative, anecdote, and com- 
ment. skill 
would be inadequate to insinuate into the 
mind so keen and vivid a perception of 


The finest critical and artistic 


Scottish characteristics as escape uncon- 
sciously from the simple 
this 


sympathy 


statements of 


true Scotchman, who is in hearty 


with his countrymen. 


The Pulpit of the American R tion ¢ OF, 
The Political Sermons of the Period of 1776. 
With a Historical 
and Illustrations. 
Tuornton, A. M. 
Lincoln. 12mo. 


> 
Boston : 


Tus is a volume 


| 


ery American library, 


It consists of nine discourses by th« 
number of patri 


Mr. ° 


tic clergymen of the Rev- 





olution. hornton, the editor, has 


supplied an historical introduction, full of 
curious and interesting matter, and has al- 


al preface to each 


vj sneci 
so given a spec I 


sermon, 
with notes expl 
the text whi 


reader of the 


plaining all those allusions in 
h might puzzle an ordinary 


present day. His annota- 


tions have not only the value which comes 


from patient research, but the charm which 


proceeds from loving partisanship. He 
the 


which he writes, and almost seems to have 


transports himself into times about 
listened to the sermons he now comes for- 
ward to illustrate. The volume contains 
Dr. Mayhew’s sermon on “ Unlimited Sub- 
mission,” Dr. Chauncy’s on the “ Repeal 
of the Stamp Act,” Rev. Mr. Cooke’s Elec- 
tion Sermon on the “ True Principles of 
Civil Mr. 
“ Thanksgiving Sermon in 1774,” and the 
celebrated in their day, of 
Langdon, Stiles, West, Payson, and How- 
ard. Among these, the first rank is doubt- 
less due to Dr. Mayhew’s remarkable dis- 
course at the West Church on the 30th of 
January, 1750. The topics relating to 


Government,” Rev. Gordon’s 


discourses, 
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*‘non-resistance to the higher powers,” 
which Macaulay treats with such wealth 
of statement, argument, and illustration, in 
his “ History of England,” are in this ser- 
mon discussed with equal earnestness, en- 
incy, fulness, and independence 

If all political sermons were 

terized by the rare mental and mor- 

lities which distinguish Jonathan 

, there can be little doubt that 
and statesmen would 


ians op- 


intrusion of parsons into affairs 


on the principle of self-preserva- 
t on any arrogant pretension 

r sagacity, know! and abil- 
1 the power to inform the people of 
ir duties, 
Mayhew 

and Rhetts, of 
The fact that May- 


/ushings 


' “— 
| soul cliow‘’ 


1 all 
quick moral am 


idsome 

he most 
time, and 
es of one 
rior, in typ illustra- 
unical exe- 
It is 
of two volumes 


ral taste of mech 
best English editions. 
l at the rate 
itil completed, and in respect 
apness and elegance is worthy 
Such 


y properly commences 


circulation. 


extensive 
Pickwick Papers,” the work 

the hilarity, humor, and tender- 
ness of the author’s humane and beautiful 


genius first attracted general regard; and 
it is to be followed by equally fine edi- 
tions of the romances which succeeded, 
and, as some think, eclipsed it in merit 
and popularity. We most cordially wish 
success to an undertaking which promises 
to substitute the finest workmanship of 


the Riverside Press for the bad type and 
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dingy paper of the common editions, and 
hope that the publishers will see the pro- 
priety of adequately remunerating the au- 
thor 

It is pleasant to note that years and hard 
work have not dimmed the brightness or 
} 


impaired the strength of Dickens’s mind. 


The freshness, vigor, and affluence of his 
é not more evident in the “ Old 


sity Shop’ 


genius are 
Curi 


tations, 


than in “Great Expec- 


rs is now publishing, 


the novel he 
kly parts, in “‘ Allthe Year 
Common as is the sh custom of 


in wee 


Round. 
Re 
cnuri 
depreciating a new wo au- 
worth of 
at Ex- 


) say that 


thor by petulantly exalting 
an old one, no fair reader of “ Gri 
‘ eel inclined 
1as written himself out In this 


Kens 


novel he gives new scen new 


iIncl- 


cents 


ently 
the works wh 
his fame. Tl 
oe 
among h 
) 


» WHO, as ; 


hand,” and 


1d cross-examil 

is wine, —Joe, 

hand” by whi 

— Wopsle, Wemm 

family of the Pockets, th 
Miss Havishham, and 

tella, are 

that the 


for the 


not repetitions, but p 
author introduces to hi 
Th 


ciently advanced to enable us 


first time. story is 
its merit, but it has evidently 
and 


reader’s curiosity is stung by fine 


fully meditated, and here 
hints 
of the plot 


4 


still contrives to keep to himself. The 


of a secret which the weaver 


power of observation, satire, humor, pas- 
sion, description, and style, which the 


novel exhibits, gives evidence that Dick- 


t 
t 
ens is putting forth in its production his 


whole skill and strength. 
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